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FOREWOKD 


This  bulletin  deals  with  the  effective  teaching  of  physical  education 
in  small  secondary  schools. 

The  development  of  the  body  as  an  end  in  itself,  can  never  be  justi- 
fied. The  effectiveness,  however,  of  desirable  mental  and  social  values 
inherent  and  developed  through  proper  education  are  dependent  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  health  of  the  bodies  in  which  they  reside.  It 
is  essential,  therefore,  that  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
attention  be  given  to  the  proper  development  of  bodies  of  growing 
boys  and  girls.  Health  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  in  the  world; 
disease,  one  of  the  greatest  liabilities. 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  in  order  that  teachers  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  psychological  and  physiological  factors 
that  need  to  be  given  consideration  in  a  proper  program  of  physical 
education.  It  presents  exercises  and  activities  suitable  to  the  physi- 
ological age  of  the  individual  and  emphasizes  the  idea  that  games, 
contests  and  strenuous  athletic  activities  are  not  justified  beyond  the 
point  where  they  contribute  to  normal  physical  development. 

It  is  our  desire  that  boys  and  girls  in  Pennsylvania  may  grow  into 
sturdy  and  vigorous  men  and  women.  The  teaching  of  physical  edu- 
cation is  justified  on  these  grounds  and,  for  the  same  reason,  its  over- 
emphasis can  not  be  permitted. 

The  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Maiy  M.  Heffernan,  Super- 
visor of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  under  the  general  direction 
of  Mr.  William  G.  Moorhead,  Director  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

John  A.  H.  Keith 

Sxiperintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  SMALL  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


I.  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  BULLETIN 

From  the  viewpoint  of  pupil  needs,  physical  education  is  essential 
regardless  of  facilities  provided.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that 
many  schools  are  handicapped  in  developing  an  acceptable  pro- 
gram by  certain  factors,  chief  among  which  are  the  following: 

Inadequate  facilities  indoors  or  out  of  doors  for  physical 

education 
Limited  equipment  and  supplies 

Part-time  trained  teachers  of  physical  education  employed 
Partially  trained  teachers  of  physical  education  employed 
Academic  teachers,  untrained  in  physical  education,  in  charge 
of  that  program. 

Where  such  conditions  exist  it  is  necessary  that  adjustments  be 
made  to  provide  a  program  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
as  nearly  as  possible. 

This  bulletin  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  a  program  of 
physical  education  in  secondary  schools  where  any  of  the  above 
situations  exist. 

II.  THE  AIM  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  education  is  that  phase  of  education  which  aims  to  pro- 
vide "an  opportunity  for  the  individual  or  group  to  act  in 
situations  that  are  physically  wholesome,  mentally  stimulating  and 
satisfying  and  socially  sound" — Williams. 

To  attain  the  goal  of  physical  education  in  terms  of  pupil  de- 
velopment the  following  general  approach  is  fundamental: 

A.  Understanding  and  consideration  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  growth  and  developmental  tendencies  of  the  pupil. 

B.  Plans  for  teaching,  organizing  and  administering  the 
physical  education  program  so  that  it  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  pupils. 

C.  Provision  for  a  program  that  will  be  based  on  sound 
biological,  physiological,  psycliological,  sociological  and 
educational  principles. 

D.  Establishment  of  definite  objectives  in  terms  of  desirable 
pupil  reactions  in  habits,  attitudes,  knowledge,  skills  and 
activities. 

E.  Selection  and  adaptation  of  content  that  will  assure  de- 
sired outcomes. 

F.  Judging  and  measuring  results. 

Suggestions  for  certain  of  these  steps  are  presented  in  this  bulle- 
tin. The  others  should  be  developed  by  the  teacher,  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  and  problems  involved  in  the  local  situation. 
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III.    BASES  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  PROGRAM  IN  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

The  problems  in  the  secondary  school  are  concerned  with  pupils 
who  are  approaching  or  who  have  reached  the  adolescent  period. 
The  more  important  of  the  problems  which  need  to  be  considered 
in  formulating  a  program  are  presented  in  the  section  which 
follows. 

In  the  left  column,  characteristics  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl 
which  have  a  particular  relation  to  physical  education  are  out- 
lined. Although  these  have  been  presented  as  physical,  mental 
and  social  characteristics,  the  interdependence  of  these  phases  of 
development  must  be  recognized.  It  should  be  remembered,  also, 
that  all  of  these  characteristics  may  not  appear  in  every  normal 
boy  or  girl. 

In  the  right  column,  certain  guiding  principles  for  the  teacher 
are  presented.  These  are  directly  related  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  pupils.  These  principles  should  be  considered  by  the  teacher 
in  detei'mining  the  specific  pupil  objectives  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  local  situation. 

A.    Adolescent  characteristics  and  corresponding  guiding  prin- 
ciples for  the  teacher 


Adolescent  Characteristics 
of  the  Pupils 

1.  Physical 
a.  Growth  in  general 

Girls  are  usually  taller  between 
the  ages  of  11.5  and  14.5  and 
heavier  than  boys  between  the 
ages  of  12.5  and  14.5. 


b.  Growth  and  development  of  parts 
and  organs. 

Parts  do  not  grow  in  equal  ratio. 
Few  parts  grow  steadily.  Organs 
differ  in  duration  of  period  of 
growth.  Order  of  development  may 
be  changed  in  individuals.  Growth 
tends  to  be  disproportionate. 
Growth  must  come  before  develop- 
ment. Person  who  lacks  tissue 
cannot  develop  it.  Both  are  es 
sential. 


Guiding  Principles  for 
the  Teacher 


Stimulate  interest  in  pupils  to 
maintain  proper  relation  between 
weight  and  height. 

Teach  pupils  the  relation  to  height 
and  weight  of  race,  heredity,  clim- 
ate, work,  rest,  posture,  exercise, 
nutrition  and  food  habits,  recrea- 
tion, fresh  air,  sunshine,  mental 
habits. 

Develop  habits  which  favor  normal 
growth. 


Promote  harmonious  growth  and 
development  of  parts  and  organs. 
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(1)  The  bones 

(a)  The  limbs 

Great  increase  in  growth  of 
the  bones  in  thickness  as 
*  well  as  length,  especially 
the  longer  bones.  Limbs 
are  relatively  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  trunk  especially 
in  boys.  Adult  proportions 
of  trunk  and  limbs  nearly 
reached  by  18  years.  Pro- 
cess of  ossification  continues 
to  completion. 

(b)  The  chest 

The  rate  of  chest  develop- 
ment reaches  maximum  at 
15,  continues  slowly  until 
19.  Growth  chiefly  in  lateral 
direction. 


(c)  The  pelvic  girdle  (girls) 

The  pelvic  girdle  undergoes 
marked   changes — the  iliac 
arch  broadens,  the  Y  carti- 
lage  separating  the  three 
parts  of  the  hip  bone  be- 
gin to  ossify,  the  transverse 
diameter    becomes  greater 
than    the  antero-posterior, 
often  so  much  that  legs  are 
slightly  turned  outward,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  pelvis 
is    decreased.     Center  of 
gravity  is  lowered.  These 
changes  give  firmer  support 
to  the  large  iliac  and  glu- 
teal muscles  and  better  sus- 
tain the  viscera  and  may 
cause  noticeable  changes  in 
posture.    Because  of  these 
changes    girls    are  handi- 
capped in  running  exercises. 

The  five  sacral  and  four 
coccygeal  bones  fuse  into 
one  between  15-18  years. 


Give  special  attention  in  hygiene 
to  factors  that  influence  the  nor- 
mal growth  of  the  bones. 

Emphasize  the  importance  of 
habits  of  good  posture. 

Stimulate  interest  in  maintaining 
habits  of  good  posture. 


Stress  the  importance  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bones  forming 
the  chest  cavity  in  normal  relation 
to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Teach 
the  importance  of  the  relation  of 
posture  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  chest  cavity. 

Include  in  physical  education  pro- 
gram activities  that  will  produce 
deep  breathing  automatically,  thus 
elevating  the  ribs,  as  in  vigorous 
games,  dances  and  athletics. 


Modify  for  girls  any  phase  of  the 
physical  education  program  that 
has  to  do  with  activity  of  the 
pelvic  region. 

Eliminate  jumping  or  lifting  ex- 
ercises. 

Avoid  activity  which  involves  pro- 
longed or  continued  support  of 
body  weight  by  the  hands  or  arms. 


Avoid  running  exercises  for  speed 
or  endurance. 
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(2)  The  muscles 

Great  increase  in  muscular 
vigor. 


Muscles  often  grow  in  length 
more  slowly  than  bones.  If 
muscles  grow  more  rapidly 
than  bones  unusual  flexibility 
may  result.  Disproportionate 
growth  of  bones  and  muscles 
causes  characteristic  clumsi- 
ness or  awkwardness. 

Growth  and  development  of 
fundamental  muscles  (large 
muscles  of  trunk)  which  move 
the  greater  joints  precede  in 
growth  and  development  the 
accessory  muscles. 


Rapid  increase  in  ability  to 
perform  highly  coordinated 
movements. 


(3)  The  heart  and  blood  vessels 

The  heart  is  relatively  small 
before  puberty.  Change  in 
size  may  be  very  rapid  or 
may  keep  pace  closely  with 
rest  of  body.  Though  the 
heart  is  relatively  large  it  may 
be  weak  and  easily  strained. 
Volume  of  heart  increase  is 
greater  in  boys  than  in  girls. 

Retardation  of  heart  rate  due 
in  part  to  increase  in  height 
which  throws  increased  strain 
on  heart. 

Increase  in  blood  pressure. 

Slight  increase  in  bodily  tem- 
perature. 


Teach  the  relation  of  muscular  ex- 
ercise to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  vital  organs  and 
systems. 

Avoid  unequal  muscular  develop- 
ment, i.e.,  the  shoulders  and  arms 
at  the  expense  of  under-develop- 
ment  of  other  muscles. 

Give  activities  that  will  direct  at- 
tention away  from  self. 

Provide  adequate  exercise  for  the 
fundamental  muscles  through 
games,  dances,  and  athletics  in- 
volving the  vigorous  ilse  of  these 
large  muscle  groups. 

Develop  favorable  attitudes  toward 
exercises. 

Instill  habits  of  exercise  sufficient 
to  insure  at  least  the  maintenance 
of  good  muscle  tone. 

Provide  for  the  teaching  of  activi- 
ties involving  muscular  skill,  poise 
and  control. 

Select  with  care  activities  involv- 
ing strength  and  endurance. 


Avoid  giving  prolonged  strenuous 
exercise  in  any  form. 

Give  instruction  to  pupils  regard- 
ing the  dangers  of  participation  in 
prolonged  strenuous  exercise. 


Avoid  giving  to  girls  competitive 
games  or  other  types  of  activity 
which  require  excessive  heart  and 
lung  power  as  in  exercises  of  speed 
and  endurance. 

Give  frequent  rests  in  such  games 
as  basketball,  hockey,  soccer. 

Watch  for  signs  of  weak  heart  in 
pupils. 
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Anaemia  frequently  appears 
in  girls. 

These  changes  are  all  signs 
of  the  extension  of  the  cir- 
culatory system  to  supply  new 
■  structures  and  new  bodily 
functions,  of  the  need  of  irri- 
gating an  increased  muscula- 
ture, and  of  the  increase  of 
metabolism. 

(4)  The  lungs 

Increase  of  vital  capacity  (the 
quantity  of  air  that  can  be 
exhaled  after  making  the 
largest  possible  inspiration) 
in  girls  rapidly  from  12-14 
slowly  to  20,  in  boys  14-19.5. 

In  girls,  lung  capacity  less 
than  in  boys. 

Growth  of  heart  lessens  chest 
capacity.  Usually  compensated 
for  by  enlargement  of  thoracic 
capacity. 

(5)  The  brain 

Reaches  maximum  size  at 
about  14  years.  Changes  after 
14  are  largely  in  enriched 
connections. 

Development  of  motor  and 
sensory  centers  depend  upon 
the  development  of  the  funda- 
mental muscles.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  centers  de- 
pend upon  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  fundamental  cen- 
ters. 

(6)  The  reproductive  organs 

This  is  the  period  of  the 
growth  and  development  of 
the  secondary  sexual  charac- 
teristics in  both  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  a  time  of  marked 
readjustments. 


Provide  opportunity  for  vigorous 
outdoor  activity. 


Avoid  giving  girls  exercise  requir- 
ing excessive  speed  and  endurance. 

Give  game,  dance  or  athletic  ac- 
tivities involving  vigorous  use  of 
the  large  muscle  groups  in  order 
to  bring  about  deep  breathing 
naturally. 

Provide  activities  that  involve  the 
use  of  the  fundamental  muscles 
preferably  through  natural  activi- 
ties— running,  jumping,  throwing, 
chasing,  fleeing,  etc. 

Provide  activities  that  require 
wholesome  exercise  for  the  natural 
instinctive  tendencies;  the  learning 
of  coordinations  which  involve 
thinking,  alertness  of  attention, 
judgments  and  responses  so  that 
mental  connections  or  bonds  are 
made,  habits  formed  and  skills 
established. 


Modify  or  eliminate  for  girls  any 
activities  that  are  questionable  or 
definitely  harmful  according  to  the 
following  standards. 

Teach  girls  to  avoid  excessive  ac- 
tivity or  inactivity  during  the 
menstrual  period. 
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Do  not  teach  games  to  girls  that 
involve  personal  contact.  Partic- 
ular care  should  be  taken  in  basket- 
ball to  reduce  this  to  a  minimum. 

Teach  girls  to  conserve  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  so  that  the  sec- 
ondary sex  characteristics  will  de- 
velop and  mature  normally.* 

Teach  girls  to  avoid  explosive,  pro- 
longed activities  or  emotional 
strains. 

Train  pupils  in  habits  of  vigorous 
outdoor  exercise  in  the  form  of 
some  sport  to  counteract  undesir- 
able sexual  thoughts  and  reactions. 


(7)  The  glands 

The  secretions  of  the  endo- 
crine glands  which  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  body  by 
the  blood  and  lymph  produce 
marked  eifects  in  growth  and 
in  the  activities  of  the  var- 
ious organs,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  normal  sexual  char- 
acteristics and  in  emotional 
reactions. 

Tendency  to  thyroid  disturb- 
ances at  this  period  in  girls. 

Glandularand  muscular  growth 
give  physiological  basis  for 
intensified  emotional  life  at 
adolescence. 


Watch  for  signs  of  abnormal  func- 
tioning of  glands. 

Recommend  to  parents  that  pupils 
manifesting  signs  of  abnormal 
glandular  reaction  or  development 
be  taken  to  a  reputable  physician. 


Modify  physical  education  program 
for  girls  who  show  signs  of  thy- 
roid disturbance. 

Use  every  opportunity  to  train  the 
emotions  to  bring  about  desirable 
responses. 


2.  Mental 

Emotions  and  attitudes  frequently 
developed  by  contrast  and  reaction. 

a.  Restlessness 

Spells  of  over-activity  alternating 
with  sluggishness  and.  inertness — 
related  to  periods  of  growth  and 
rest.  Fatigue  comes  quickly  and 
easily  yet  there  is  power  to  do 
much  without  effort.  Love  of  ad- 
venture. 


Offer  activities  that  give  mental 
satisfaction  especially  natural  ac- 
tivities involving  running,  chasing, 
fleeing,  jumping,  throwing,  climb- 
ing, falling,  rhythms. 


*Read — Monroe,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  New  York:  MacMillan  Company. 
Chapter  VII.  Psycliology  and  Hygiene  of  Adolescence. 

O'Shea,  The  Child— His  Nature  and  His  Needs.  New  York:  The  Children's  Foundation. 
Chapter  XV.  The  Adolescent  Period. 
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b.  Emotional  unstability 

Due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  en- 
vironment is  expanding  rapidly, 
bringing  new  stimuli;  elation — de- 
pression. 

Feel  emotions  keenly. 

Feeling  of  need  for*  continuous  ex- 
citement. 

c.  Egoism 

Agressive — Irritable. 

Sense  of  superiority  and  at  the 
same  time  distrust  of  self.  Desire 
to  excel. 

Sense  of  hof^or  strong. 

Individual  begins  to  turn  from 
self  centered  viewpoint  of  child- 
hood to  viewpoint  of  self  in  re- 
lation to  others. 

d.  Period  of  self  sacrifice 

Desire  to  sei-ve  religious  or  other 
worthy  causes.  Sense  of  loyalty 
strong. 

e.  Curiosity  and  interest  keen 
Greed  for  knowledge. 

Enthusiasm  inspires  corresponding 
activity  spirit  of  exploration. 


3.  Social 

Love  of  solitude.  Introspective. 


Provide  activities  that  are  not  too 
strenuous. 

Seek  to  develop  an  interest  in  some 
outdoor  sport  that  can  be  carried 
on  after  school  hours. 


Organize  activities  that  will  pro- 
vide normal  wholesome  outlet  for 
emotions,  for  example,  participa- 
tion in  athletics. 

Teach  control  of  emotions  of  fear, 
anger,  jealousy,  etc. 

Teach  pupils  to  avoid  excessive  en- 
thusiasms. 


Provide  opportunities  for  whole- 
some expression  of  these  tendencies 
in  pupil  leadership. 

Teach  new  and  difficult  skills  and 
self-testing  activities. 

Teach  subordination  of  individual 
to  group  interest  through  game 
program. 


Provide  outlet  for  expression  of 
spirit  of  serving  a  cause,  in  loyal- 
ties to  teams  and  school  through 
athletics. 

Teach  new  and  difficult  skills  and 
self-testing  activities. 

Let  pupils  experience  success. 

Provide  situations  in  games  and 
athletics  that  require  initiative, 
thought,  judgment,  quick  decision, 
accuracy,  etc. 

Organize  activities  which  will  bring 
pupils  who  manifest  these  tend- 
encies into  contact  with  other 
pupils. 
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Gregarious — Love  of  gangs,  clubs, 
teams,  organizations.  Seems  de- 
pendent on  others. 


Manifestations  of  desire  to  lead,  to 
please,  to  follow. 


Development  of  sex  impulses, 
terest  in  opposite  sex. 


In- 


Susceptible  to  wide  range  of  adult 
influence. 


Build  desirable  social  attitudes. 

Utilize  this  tendency  to  promote 
team  or  group  spii-it. 

Give  all  pupils  an  opportunity  to 
participate  actively. 

Develop  leadership  through  games 
and  athletics. 

Provide  wholesome,  controlled  en- 
vironment, i.e.,  after  school  ath- 
letic program. 

Provide  opportunities  and  situa- 
tions for  the  development  of  cer- 
tain habits,  appreciations  and  at- 
titudes of  good  sportsmanship,  co- 
operation, courtesy,  generosity, 
consideration  of  the  rights  of 
others,  and  fair  play. 

Provide  opportunity  for  wholesome 
contacts  with  those  of  the  opposite 
sex,  i.e.,  games,  school  parties, 
athletics  as  spectators. 

Develop  interest  and  skill  in  some 
form  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Teach  recognition  of  authority. 

Provide  high  type  of  leadership. 


4.  Summary 

While  characteristics  of  the  pupil  have  been  outlined  under  the  headings 
of  physical,  mental  and  social,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  pupil 
is  a  unity.  Because  of  the  close  interrelation  of  the  elements  of  which 
man  is  made,  no  one  part  can  be  educated  in  an  isolated  manner,  however 
desirable  this  may  appear  to  be  at  times.  Education  of  the  physical 
affects  mental  development  and  the  physical  cannot  be  ignored  in  so 
called  mental  education. 

The  effect  of  any  phase  of  physical  education  should  be  measured  by  its 
effect  upon  the  whole  child.  Cultivation  of  the  body  as  an  end  in  itself 
can  never  be  justified.  All  of  the  physical  strength  and  power  developed 
should  be  used  to  further  desirable  mental  and  social  values. 
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0RC4ANTZATI0N  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
L  Facilities 
1.  Indoors 

a.  The  Classroom 

In  many  small  high  schools  the  classroom  is  the  only 
available  space  for  indoor  physical  education  ac- 
tivities. Classes  should  be  organized  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  this  space.  Where  this  condition 
exists  at  least  one  room,  preferably  a  large  one, 
should  have  moveable  seats  so  that  they  can  be 
pushed  back  against  the  walls,  thus  permitting  a 
greater  variety  of  work  to  be  given.  This  is  par- 
ticularly advisable  for  winter  use  when  the  play- 
ground is  not  in  condition  for  outdoor  activities. 
This  moving  can  be  done  with  small  loss  of  time  by 
use  of  pupil  leaders.  If  two  rooms  could  be  so 
arranged,  it  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  use  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls  whenever  separate  ac- 
tivities were  desired.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
providing  proper  ventilation. 

b.  The  Corridor 

The  corridor  space  can  be  used  to  advantage  for 
simple  marching  tactics,  calisthenics,  rhythmic  steps, 
folk  dances  and  some  games. 

Windows  in  the  ordinary  classroom  or  corridor  are 
usually  on  a  level  with  the  upper  ])art  of  the  body 
of  pupils.  Therefore,  when  these  rooms  are  used  for 
physical  education  jnirposes,  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  proper  ventilation  and  temperature,  and  move- 
ment of  air  without  drafts.  The  temperature  should 
not  register  above  65  degrees  nor  below  58  degrees. 
It  is  advisable  to  use  window  boards  where  there  is 
a  strong  draft. 

c.  The  Gymnasium 

Schools  with  gymnasiums  will  be  able  to  offer  a  more 
extensive  program  than  schools  handicapped  by  lack 
of  indoor  space. 

Definite  attitudes  should  be  built  up  and  maintained 
in  regard  to  the  sanitary  care  of  the  gymnasium, 
which  is  really  another  classroom. 

It  is  essential  that  principals,  teachers,  pupils  and 
janitors  cooperate  in  this  matter  as  it  is  impossible 
to  have  an  effective  program  in  health  and  physical 
education  in  a  room  which  violates  all  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  health  teaching. 

The  gymnasium,  dressing  rooms  and  shower  rooms 
should  be  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  and  special 
attention  given  to  maintaining  the  temperature  at 
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about  65  degrees.  The  floors  should  be  swejit  daily 
and  scrubbed  once  a  week.  The  rooms  should  be 
neat,  tidy  and  orderly  in  appearance. 

d.    The  Outdoor  Gymnasium 

Outdoor  gymnasiums,  which  usually  are  arranged 
to  provide  a  fl.oor  and  roof  but  can  be  opened  on  all 
sides,  offer  a  more  healthful  environment  than  many 
indoor  gymnasiums.  They  may  be  economically  used 
to  advantage  in  those  sections  where  climatic  con- 
ditions will  permit  their  use  most  of  the  year. 

2.  Outdoors 

a.    The  Playground  or  Athletic  Field 

The  playground  or  athletic  field  should  be  located 
adjacent  to  or  near  the  high  school  building  to  pro- 
vide better  supervision  and  so  that  it  may  be  used 
without  great  loss  of  time. 

This  ground  should  l)e  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the 
playing  of  vigorous  games  for  hoth  hoys  and  girls 
such  as,  baseball,  outdoor  basketball,  volley  ball,  soc- 
cer, tennis,  hockey,  track  and  field  activities.  In 
planning  the  lay-out  of  the  grounds  the  whole  plot 
should  be  planned  at  one  time  so  that  play  areas  may 
be  permanently  placed  even  though  only  one  or  two 
parts  are  developed  each  year. 

Schools  which  do  not  have  adequate  play  areas  are 
greatly  handicapped  and  should  j)lan  to  secure  this 
ground  in  the  near  future. 

Directions  for  surfacing,  drainage,  lay  out,  areas  re- 
quired for  the  different  games,  etc.  are  given  in  ' '  The 
Playground  Manual, ' '  Bulletin  No.  30,  issued  by  the- 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

B.  Supplies 

1.    Equipment  for  Games 

Schools  should  provide  some  play  and  athletic  material 
for  pupils.  A  few  articles  can  be  purchased  at  a  time, — 
this  supply  should  gradually  be  increased  until  it  is  ade- 
quate for  all  purposes.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  chest  or 
cabinet  large  enough  to  store  this  material.  The  follow- 
ing minimum  essentials  for  game  and  athletic  equipment 
are  suggested : 

Baseballs:  for  boys,  3  regulation  outdoor  baseballs 
for  boys  and  girls,  6  playground  baseballs 
Bats:  2  playground  and  3  regulation 
Gloves:  for  boys,  catcher's  and  first  baseman's 
Catcher's  mask  for  boys  (1) 
Soccer  balls  (2) 
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Eegulation  footballs  (2) 
Tennis  nets  (2) 
Posts  for  tennis 

Outdoor  basketball  standards  (2) 
Basketballs  (4) 
Volley  balls  (2) 
Volley  ball  net  (1) 
Volley  ball  posts  (2) 
Field  hockey  equipment 
Jumping-  standards  (2) 
Horizontal  bars 

Weighing  scale  with  measuring  rod 
Measuring  tape 
First  aid  kit 

The  number  of  any  of  the  above  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  avail- 
able facilities.  It  is  estimated  that  the  above  equipment 
would  be  sufficient  for  about  400  pupils. 

Music 

Some  form  of  music  should  be  available  for  use  in  the 
teaching  of  marching,  rhythms,  and  folk  dances.  This 
may  be  either  a  piano  or  a  phonograph.  If  a  phonograph 
is  used,  suitable  records  should  be  carefully  selected. 
(For  folk  dance  records  see  Course  of  Stiidv  in  Phvsical 
Education,  Grades  I-VITI,  pages  142-220)'. 

Because  some  schools  have  previously  purchased  phono- 
graph records  with  exercises  set  to  music  or  given  by 
commands  it  seems  advisable  to  present  briefly  the  reasons 
why  the  use  of  these  records  is  not  recommended.  These 
are  namely : 

a.  These  exercises  are  not  mentally  stimulating,  they  are 
ai'tificial  and  lack  possibilities  for  injecting  imagery 
into  movements. 

b.  The  exercises  are  not  usually  designed  for  classroom 
purposes. 

c.  The  length  of  time  required  for  a  complete  lesson  is 
greater  than  most  schools  can  give  at  one  time,  so 
that  frequently  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  exer- 
cised in  the  morning  and  the  lower  part  in  the  after- 
noon, or  similar  faults  occur. 

d.  The  teacher  seldom  attempts  actually  to  teach  the 
exercises. 

e.  Too  often  the  records  take  care  of  the  class  while  the 
teacher  does  something  else. 

f .  If  errors  in  execution  or  posture  are  made  the  teacher 
does  not  stop  the  record  to  make  the  correction; 
therefore,  more  harm  than  good  is  liable  to  result. 
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g.  Pupils  are  interested  in  the  exercises  at  first  but  when 
they  are  used  as  a  physical  education  program  from 
September  until  Jime  they  become  very  monotonous 
and  consequently  are  of  little  benefit  other  than  for 
rhythmic  activity. 

Such  work  cannot,  with  benefit,  take  the  place  of  a 
well  planned  physical  education  program.  It  is,  there- 
fore, advised  that  schools  which  own  such  sets  of 
records  use  them  only  as  a  change  or  diversion. 

3.  Books 

The  library  shelves  should  contain  a  few  books  for  ref- 
erence and  as  a  source  of  additional  material.  These 
should  include  both  theory  and  practice.  It  is  suggested 
that  schools  subscribe  for  some  good  health  magazines. 
(See  sources  of  material  on  page  ). 

The  Teacher 

In  planning  to  arrange  a  program  of  physical  education  in 
small  schools,  school  officials-  frequently  find  that  there  is  no 
person  on  the  faculty  qualified  or  trained  to  carry  on  this 
type  of  work.  It  is  quite  essential  that  principals  of  high 
schools  and  boards  of  directors  keep  this  fact  in  mind  and  give 
it  careful  consideration  when  employing  teachers  so  that  they 
may  have  at  least  one  person  on  the  faculty  who  is  capable 
of  organizing  and  teaching  physical  education  activities. 

The  policy  should  be  maintained  of  having  a  man  teacher  in 
charge  of  boys  and  a  womaii  teacher  in  charge  of  girls.  Those 
who  teach  physical  education  should  have  definite  educational 
training  in  this  field.  Infjrmation  concerning  definite  re- 
quirements as  well  as  a  list  of  approved  schools  for  teacher 
training  in  physical  education  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Teacher  Certification  Bureau,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Schools  which  have  not  made  provision  for  a  trained  teacher 
of  physical  education  or  partially  trained  teacher  of  physical 
education  should  temporarily  arrange  to  have  the  program 
carried  on  by  the  academic  teachers. 

Any  person  selected  to  do  this  work  should  have  some  organ- 
izing ability  and  be  able  to  command  the  interest,  attention 
and  respect  of  pupils  in  the  gymnasium  or  on  the  playground 
or  athletic  field  as  well  as  in  the  classroom.  This  teacher 
should  be  active,  enthusiastic,  and  have  a  vision  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  work.  He  should  be  able  to  work  out  and  adapt 
a  program  to  meet  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  school. 
Even  though  this  is  not  the  field  in  which  he  has  specialized, 
he  should  have  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  give  just  as  careful 
attention  to  his  own  daily  preparation  in  this  work  as  he  is 
expected  to  give  to  other  subjects  assigned  to  him.   He  should 
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improve  hi.s  knowledge  of  the  work  by  reading  books  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physical  education  as  well  as  by  read- 
ing health  magazines  of  good  professional  standing. 

Where  there  are  several  teachers  some  may  have  greater  in- 
terest and  be  more  capable  than  others  in  organizing  and  con- 
ducting certain  phases  of  the  program.  Better  results  would 
be  assured  if  such  persons  could  be  assigned  to  those  phases. 
For  example,  one  teacher  may  enjoy  teaching  folk  dances,  an- 
other outdoor  games  and  athletics  and  a  third,  relief  activities. 

Pupil  Leaders 

The  use  of  piipil  leaders  serves  as  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  one  of  the  important  objectives  in  education — training  in 
leadership.  The  teaclier  must  implant  the  feeling  that  it  is 
an  honor  and  a  responsibility  to  be  a  leader — an  honor  wiiich 
is  not  reserved  to  those  whose  abilities  in  this  direction  have 
already  been  developed  more  than  those  of  others.  The  schools 
must  develop  latent  powers  and  not  merely  take  advantage 
of  those  developed  by  other  agencies. 

Leaders  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  ability,  attitude, 
influence  with  other  ])upils  and  personality.  In  general,  it 
is  well  for  the  teacher  to  select  the  leaders  who  will  assist 
her  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  term.  After  pupils 
become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  the  duties,  responsibilities 
and  characteristics  of  a  good  leader,  tlie  teacher  may  arrange 
to  have  the  pupils  elect  most  of  their  own  leaders.  Usually 
it  will  be  found  that  the  teacher  can  depend  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pupils.  The  teacher  will  often  find  that  pupils 
will  reelect  the  leader?  selected  by  her,  if  her  selection  has 
proved  acceptable. 

A  leader  may  be  given  the  title  of  captain.  It  is  well  to 
change  leaders  often  in  order  to  give  a  greater  number  of 
pupils  an  opportunity  for  this  honor  and  training.  It  is 
essential  for  the  teacher  to  give  definite  instructions  to  leaders 
in  regard  to  the  aims,  objectives  and  conduct  of  the  activities. 

The  use  of  pupil  leaders  does  not  relieve  the  teacher  of  her 
responsibility  but  gives  her  a  greater  opportunity  for  super- 
vision of  all  activities  and  for  individual  attention  when  nec- 
essary.   She  must  he  helpful,  enthusiastic  and  encouraging. 

Squad  formation  within  the  class  witli  pupils  as  leaders,  gives 
a  greater  number  of  pupils  an  opportunity  to  be  active  most 
of  the  time.  This  formation  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
relief  activities,  games,  stunts,  apparatus,  track  and  field 
events.  Leaders  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  work. 
They  may  serve  as  teachers,  judges,  score  keepers,  reporters, 
assistants  and  health  officers,  taking  care  of  the  temperature 
and  ventilation  and  assume  certain  responsibilities  for  en- 
forcing and  maintaining  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of  ljuildings. 
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E.    Time  Allotment 

1.  Time  Requirements 

The  time  required  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  physical  education  in  secondary  schools  is  two 
periods  per  week  and  for  hygiene  one  period.*  The 
length  of  these  periods  should  be  the  same  as  for  other 
subjects.  This  amount  of  time  should  be  required  of  all 
pupils  through  the  secondary  school  period.  The  periods 
should  be  scheduled  within  the  school  day. 

This  time  allotment  is  exclusive  of  the  time  used  for  the 
other  items  in  the  healtli  program  Avhich  involve  the  fun- 
damental protective  measures  employed  by  the  school  to 
conserve  and  improve  the  health  of  the  pupils,  chief 
among  which  are  the  health  examination  and  follow  up 
measures,  the  control  of  communicable  disease,  the  sani- 
tation of  the  school  plant  and  the  hygiene  of  instruction 
and  administration. 

2.  Exceptions 

a.  Permaneiit  Excuses 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  is  for  a  pupil  who 
is  physically  unable  to  participate.  Such  pupils 
should  be  excused  only  when  they  present  a  written 
statement  from  their  family  physician,  approved  by 
the  school  physician,  giving  the  specific  reason  why 
the  pupil  is  to  be  excused  and  the  length  of  time  for 
which  he  is  to  be  excused.  Very  often  a  pupil  can 
take  certain  phases  of  the  work  but  not  all,  for  ex- 
ample, relief  exercises  but  not  games  involving  rim- 
ning.  When  such  is  the  ease  it  should  be  so  indicated 
on  the  .statement.  Such  pupils  should  be  reexamined 
every  year — and  the  excuse  renewed  only  if  neces- 
sary.   A  form  for  such  an  excuse  is  very  helpful. 

b.  Temporary  Excuses 

In  small  schools  where  no  one  teacher  is  responsible 
for  physical  education  for  girls,  a  woman  member 
of  the  faculty  should  be  assigned  as  consultant  for 
the  granting  of  excuses  for  girls.  She  should  be  a 
person  who  understands  that  menstruation  is  a  nor- 
mal function  and  that  it  is  well,  in  most  cases,  for 
girls  to  have  some  but  not  excessive  or  strenuous 
exercise  during  that  period.  In  most  cases  it  will 
be  advisable  for  her  to  participate  in  relief  activities 
with  the  exception  of  those  involving  jumping. 

Accurate  records  should  be  kept  for  each  girl.  Any 
apparent  irregularity  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  school  niirsc  or  physician  or  in  their 
absence  to  the  girl  and  hei'  mother. 


*For  information  in  regard  to  hygiene  in  his'h  schools  see  Course  of  Study  in  Hygiene 
and  Physiology,  Grades  IX-XII.    Harrisburg:     Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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In  general,  if  classes  are  scheduled  for  one  period 
a  week  in  addition  to  the  fifty  minutes  used  for  re- 
lief purposes  as  outlined  under  "3.  Distribution  of 
Time  Allotment,"  it  is  advisable  to  permit  girls  to 
have  one  excuse  a  month  if  needed ;  if  two  periods 
are  scheduled,  two  excuses  if  classes  are  on  succes- 
sive days,  if  not  then  one  will  frequently  be  sufficient. 

The  presentation  of  this  excuse  should  not  be  made 
embarrassing-  to  the  girl.  She  may  present  it  before 
class,  or  if  roll  call  is  taken  respond,  "Excused, 
regular,"  without  discussion. 

Other  temporary  excuses  may  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  usual  manner. 

3.    Distribution  of  Time  Allotment 

a.  Schools  Adequately  Equipped  for  Physical  Education 

In  schools  where  the  situation  is  such  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  schedule  physical  education  as  regular  class 
periods  the  usual  procedure  should  be  followed.  In 
most  small  schools,  since  there  will  be  only  one  gym- 
nasium in  which  all  pupils  must  be  scheduled  for 
physical  education  and  since  there  will  be  several 
roonis  and  teachers  for  other  subjects,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  classes  for  physical  education  be  sched- 
uled first. 

A  desirable  practice  is  to  schedule  classes  according 
to  the  years  in  school, — freshmen,  sophomores, 
juniors,  seniors.  Pupils  should  be  grouped  as  nearly 
as  possible  according  to  age,  size  and  ability. 

The  practice  of  sending  pupils  to  the  gymnasium 
who  happen  to  have  a  free  period  is  to  be  con- 
demned. It  absolutely  prevents  the  development  of 
a  progressive  program  and  promotes  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  pupils  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

Details  of  this  type  of  program  will  not  be  discussed 
in  this  bulletin  as  it  is  intended  largely  for  the  school 
handicapped  by  limited  facilities'  for  pliysical 
education. 

b.  Schools    with    Limited    Equipment    for  Physical 
Education 

In  schools  with  limited  equipment  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  arrange  for  the  equivalent  of  the  required 
two  periods.  It  is  recommended  that  this  time  be 
distributed  as  follows: 

1  period:  Divide  into  approximately  ten  minutes 
daily.  Subdivide  into  two  5  minute  periods, 
rv  These  periods  are  for  relief  exercises.  They 

should  be  arranged  between  other  class 
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periods  at  approximately  the  middle  of 
the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  Four 
2  minute  periods  may  be  arranged,  if  de- 
sired, in  each  quarter  session. 

1  period :  If  periods  are  fifty  or  sixty  minutes  in 
length,  arrange  for  two  25  or  30  minute 
periods  per  week.  This  will  mean  split- 
ting two  periods.  The  first  half  may  be 
used  for  a  study  or  activity  period. 

If  ])eriods  are  forty  or  forty-five  minutes 
in  length  it  is  preferable  to  use  this  time 
as  one  period. 

This  period  is  for  the  teaching  of  new  ma- 
terial such  a  relief  activities,  rhythms, 
marching,  etc.,  for  the  organization  and 
conducting  of  folk  dancing,  mass  games 
and  athletics. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  period  be  sched- 
uled the  last  period  in  the  school  day  and 
that  arrangements  be  made  whereby  pu- 
pils and  teachers  who  desire  to  finish  or 
continue  activities,  such  as  a  game  of  vol- 
ley ball,  may  do  so  beyond  the  usual  time 
for  dismissal. 

THE  PROGRAM 

It  is  essential  for  the  teacher  to  provide  definite  instruction  in  the 
information,  habits,  skills  and  attitudes  involved  in  the  different 
activities  in  order  to  insure  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives 
of  physical  education  and  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  faulty 
habits,  skills  and  attitudes.  Participation  in  activity  without  in- 
struction provides  for  exercise  and  a  certain  amoiuit  of  concomit- 
ant information  but  does  not  improve  habits,  skills  and  attitudes 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

In  organizing  a  program  for  high  school  boys  and  girls  it  is  of 
vital  imi^ortance  to  differentiate  between  the  activities  for  boys 
and  those  for  girls  and  to  arrange  a  proper  gradation  of  material 
to  be  presented. 

From  the  standpoint  of  health  the  physiological  age  rather  than 
the  chronological  or  year  in  school  sliould  be  the  major  determin- 
ing factor  in  working  out  a  program.  Unfortunately  it  would  be 
difficult  to  take  care  of  the  administrative  problems  involved  es- 
pecially in  the  larger  high  schools.  However,  it  is  possible  for 
teachers  to  recognize  this  factor  by  organizing  groups  within  the 
class.    This  is  particularly  important  in  games  and  athletics. 

In  addition  to  the  factors  mentioned  under  characteristics  of  ado- 
lescence (see  page  )  the  following  stages  of  development  will 
furnish  a  fairly  safe  guide  for  the  selection  of  physical  education 
activities  for  the  various  groups.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  outward  changes  manifested  are  indicative  of  other  vital 
changes  which  are  taking  place. 
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GIRLS* 

Prepubescent  period 

Physiological   age — before  menses  appear,  equal  to 

School  age  — seventh  grade  tlirough  first  year  high 

school  (junior  high  school) 
Chronological  age — nine  to  fourteen  years 
Pubescent  i:)eriod 

Physiological    age — state  during  which  individual  type  and 

regularity  of  menstrual  cycle  is  estab- 
lished, equal  to 

School  age  — second,  third  and  fourtli  year  high  school 

(senior  high  school ) 
(JhronoiogicaJ  age — fifteen  to  seventeen  years 
Post  Pubescent 

Physiological  age — period  after  full  establishment  of  men- 
strual cycle,  equal  to 

School  age  — four  years  of  college 

(.'hronological  age — after  se\'enteen  years  (eighteen  to  twen- 
ty-one years) 

BOYS 

Several  methods  have  been  advanced  which  have  not  been  verified 
for  the  determination  of  the  physiological  age  periods  in  boys. 
The  factors  which  have  been  considered  are  dentition,  pubic  hair, 
change  in  voice,  height  and  weight.** 

Prepubescent  period 

School  age  — seventli  grade  through  first  year  high 

school 

Chronological  age — ten  to  fourteen  years 
Pubescent  period 

School  age  —second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  high 

school 

Chronological  age — fourteen  to  seventeen  years 
Post  Pubescent 

School  age  — four  years  of  college 

Chronological  age — seventeen  to  twenty-two  years 

In  this  bulletin  it  seems  advisable  to  give  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  content  in  detail.  With  this  material  as"  a  guide  and  sources 
listed  from  which  additional  practical  material  may  be  obtained, 
those  in  charge  of  physical  education  should  be  able  to  develop 
an  extensive  program. 

A.    The  Relief  Periods 

1.    Purpose  of  Relief  Activities 

a.  To  give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  muscles 
that  have  become  tired  and  cramped  from  prolonged 
periods  of  sitting,  often  in  poorly  fitting  seats  in  ill 
ventilated  rooms. 


*Wayman,  Agnes:     Education  Through  Physical  Education.     Secondary  Source. 
'*Crami3ton,   Dr.   C.  Ward :     Physiological  Age.     American   Physical   Education  Review 
March-June,  1908. 
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b.  To  assist  in  overcoming  tlie  tendencies  toward  poor 
posture  which  results  from  physical  and  mental 
fatigue. 

c.  To  provide  for  mental  relaxation. 

d.  To  increase  and  stimulate  the  functioning  of  the 
various  s.ystems  of  the  body  through  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  the  large  muscle  groups  in  a  well  ventilated 
room  at  low  temperature.  The  effects  of  such  exercise 
on  the  body  systems  briefly  include  the  following : 

(1)  Circulatory  system:  increased  circulation 
through  the  entire  body,  increase  in  force  and 
rate  of  heart  beat.  This  increased  circulatory 
activity '  stimulates  the  functions  of  the  blood 
which  include  the  carrjdng  of  food  to  the  tis- 
sues, removal  of  waste,  distribution  of  the  en- 
docrin  secretions  and  equalization  of  the  water 
content  and  heat  of  the  body. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  this  activity  includes  the 
removal  of  fatigue  products  in  the  brain  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  body. 

(2)  Eespiratory  system:  respirations  increased  in 
depth  and  frequency  which  gives  increased  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood,  increased  elimination  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  increased  use  of  oxygen  in 
the  tissues.  These  increased  values  are  depend- 
ent upon  vigorous  muscular  exercises  and  do 
not  follow  to  any  appreciable  degree  from  the 
respiratory  movement  itself. 

( 3 )  Excretory  system :  increased  elimination  of 
waste  through  the  kidneys,  lungs,  intestines 
and  skin. 

(4)  Nervous  system:  increased  neural  activity,  re- 
sulting in  part  from  the  increased  circulation 
and  elimination  and  in  part  from  the  awakened 
kinesthetic  sense. 

(5)  IncrcasL'd  metabolism,  digestion  improved,  as- 
similation accelerated  and  mitrition  in  general 
improved. 

Arrangement  in  Program 

Relief  periods  may  be  arranged  either  as  two  5  minute 
periods  scheduled  between  academic  classes  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  or  four  2  minute 
periods  scheduled  at  approximately  the  middle  of  each 
quarter  session.    For  example  : 

First  arrangement— 10  :30-10  :35  and  2:30-2:35 
Second  arrangement— 10  :30,  11:00,  2:00,  3:00 
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3.  Preparation  of  the  Room 

Windows  should  be  opened  l^y  monitors.  Change  moni- 
tors frequently.  Discuss  best  means  of  ventilating  room 
especially  in  schools  where  there  is  a  mechanical  ventilat- 
ing system.  The  temperature  of  68  degrees  ordinarily 
maintained  in  classrooms  is  too  high  for  exercising 
periods ;  65  .degrees  is  more  desirable. 

A  bell  signal  may  be  used  to  have  all  doors  and  windows 
opened  and  pupil  leaders  go  to  their  assigned  rooms  for 
conducting  the  exercises.  If  a  system  of  pupil  leaders 
is  used  all  teachers  should  remain  in  their  rooms  to  super- 
vise, observe,  and  assist  with  the  conduct  of  these  ac- 
tivities. 

Teachers  need  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  ex- 
ercises as  much  as  pupils.  It  is  suggested  that  they  stand 
in  the  rear  of  the  room  and  participate  when  they  do  not 
conduct  them,  themselves. 

4.  Preparation  of  Class 

Pupils  should  remove  extra  coats,  sweaters  or  other 
wraps.  Time  should  not  be  wasted  getting  pupils  into 
position  for  exercises.  Definite  places  should  be  assigned 
and  usually  pupils  sliould  take  these.  The  following 
commands  mav  be  used:  "Readv  for  exercise!  Class — 
STAND!  To' your  places— MO VE  ! "  The  use  of  com- 
mands helps  to  insure  a  minimum  loss  of  time.  To  pre- 
vent em1)arrassment  for  girls  who  are  not  suitably 
dressed  for  exercising,  have  all  boys  pass  to  the  front  in 
each  aisle  or  assign  certain  aisles  for  boys  and  other 
for  girls. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  pupils  quickly  put  on  coats, 
monitors  attend  to  windows,  and  at  the  command  "Class 
— BE  SEATED!"  pupils  are  ready  for  other  work. 

All  of  this  shoxTld  come  within  the  time  allotted. 

5.  Explanation  of  Commands 

a.  A  command  is  a  direction  telling  what  to  do  followed 
by  a  signal  telling  when  it  is  to  be  done.  Commands 
are  needed  when  exercises  are  to  be  performed  in 
unison  by  the  class.  Explanation  of  the  purpose  and 
different  parts  of  a  command  should  he  given  to 
pupils  in  order  that  they  may  understand  what  is 
expected  of  them.  There  are  usually  three  parts  to 
a  response  command. 

(1)  The  Explanatory  part  which  describes  or 
names  the  movement  to  be  executed.  It  should 
be  spoken  distinctly  and  clearly  with  the  voice 
comparatively  low  and  in  a  conversational 
rather  than  mechanical  manner. 
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(2)  The  Pause  is  for  the  purpose  of  givhig  pupils 
time  to  analyze  mentally  and  understand  the 
explanatory  part  and  thus  be  ready  to  act. 

(3)  The  Executive  part  is  the  signal  for  action  and 
usually  consists  of  one  word.  The  manner  in 
which  it  is  given  indicates  the  manner  in  which 
the  movement  is  to  be  executed, — quickly, 
forcibly,  or  slowly. 

Example  of  command:    Explanatory  part    Pause    Executive  part 

"Hands  on  hips    PLACE!" 

b.  Three  common  commands  needed  for  class  work. 
(The  following  are  exceptions  to  the  above  descrip- 
tion of  the  explanatory  part  of  commands). 

(1)  Class— ATTENTION ! 

This  is  a  command  given  to  unite  the  class  at 
the  beginning  of  a  lesson  and  after  "in  place 
rest. ' '  The  position  assumed  in  this  command 
is  the  fundamental  standing  position,  which 
means  feet  approximately  parallel  and  aboiit 
two  inches  apart,  and  weight  distributed 
equally  on  both  feet,  chest  up,  abdomen  flat  and 
firm,  head  erect  with  chin  slightly  drawn  in. 

(2)  Class— POSITION! 

This  command  is  ixsed  to  bring  the  class  back 
to  fundamental  standing  position  from  any 
other  position  reached  during  an  exercise. 

(3)  In  place— REST! 

This  command  is  given  to  relax  the  attention 
and  is  attained  by  placing  the  left  foot  side- 
ways, trunk  the  same  as  in  fundamental  sta,nd- 
ing  ]:)osition.  Hands  clasped  behind  liack.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  pupils  do  not  develop  the 
halnt  of  standing  witli  the  weight  on  one  foot. 

(4)  Class— HALT! 

Tliis  command  is  used  to  bring  the  class  to  a 
standstill  in  rhythms  or  marching.  Two  counts 
are  used  in  coming  to  a  halt,  the  heels  being 
brought  together  on  the  second  count. 
It  is  also  used  to  have  the  class  stop  in  an  ex- 
ercise that  is  repeated  several  times  to  count. 
It  may  be  used  in  rhythm  in  place  of  the  last 
two  counts.  Example:  One-Two-Three-Four, 
One-Two-Class — HALT !  or  in  place  of  the  last 
four  counts,  Class-Halt-One!  Two! 

c.  Explanation  of  Giving  Exercises  in  Rhythm 

Rhythmic  exercises  are  movements  or  combinations  of 
movements  repeated  a  number  of  times  in  a  given 
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time  or  rhji:liin.  The  rl^vthm  is  set  by  the  teacher, 
who  at  the  same  time  may  indicate  the  movements, 
while  the  pupils  mentally  perform  the  exercises. 
Then  the  teacher  gives  the  command,  "In  rhnhm — 
BEGIN!"  (or  "In  time— BEGIN!")  and  the  class 
•  immediately  beg  ins  the  exercise  and  continues  until 
the  command  "Class — HALT!"  is  given. 

After  the  command  "BEGIN!"  the  counting  shoidd 
start  at  once  and  continue  throughout  the  exercise. 
When  the  pupils  have  become  proficient  in  doing  it 
in  this  Avay,  the  teacher  may  stop  couiiting  at  any 
time  and  the  pupils  continue  the  exercise,  keeping 
the  rh;^i:hm  by  counting  to  themselves. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  adapt  the  rhythm  to  the 
character  of  the  exercise.  The  tendency  is  to  have 
the  rh%i;hm  too  fast,  resulting  in  inaccuracy  and 
loss  of  form.  Movements  involving  large  muscle 
groups  or  body  exercise  require  more  time  than  do 
those  of  smaller  groups. 

A  variety  of  rhythms  may  be  used,  such  as  two- 
count,  1-2,  1-2,  1-2;  four-count,  1-2-3-4.  1-2-3-1; 
three-count,  1-2-3,  1-2-3,  1-2-3; 

Exercises  should  ne^-er  be  attempted  in  rhythm  until 
they  have  been  thoroughly  mastered  as  response  com- 
mands. Not  until  the  pupils  have  mastered  the 
exercises  in  rhj-thm,  and  all  work  in  unison,  is  it 
permissible  to  use  music  to  set  the  rh^i:hm. 

exaj\iples  of  ehyth:\[ic  exercises 

1.  Preparatory  Part 

Arms  forward  bend — ONE  ! 
Arms  sideward  fling— TWO  ! 
Arms  forward  bend— THREE  ! 
Position— FOUR ! 

2.  Setting  the  Rhythm 

1-2-3-4,  1-2-3— BEGIN'  (The  executive  BEGIN!  is 
used  in  place  of  "  1 " " ) 

3.  Executive  Part  BEGIN! 

4.  Counting 

1-2-3-4,  1-2-3-4,  1-2-3-4,  1-2— CLASS  HALT! 

If  music  is  used,  it  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to 
continue  the  counting  throughout  the  exercise,  as  the 
rhj^thm  of  the  music  sets  the  rhythm  for  the  class. 

In  order  to  make  the  change  from  left  to  right  (or 
from  right  to  left)  the  teac'her  should  substitiite  the 
words  " Same— RIGHT  ! "  (or  "Same— LEFT  !") 
for  the  last  two  counts,  as  1-2-3-4.  1-2  "Same — 
RIGHT!";  1-2-3-4,  etc. 
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To  stop  the  exercise,  the  command  ' '  Class — HALT  ! ' ' 
should  be  substituted  for  the  last  two  counts,  as  1-2- 
3-4,  1-2  ' '  Class — HALT  ! "  In  rhythmic  exercises,  par- 
ticularly, it  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  remem- 
ber the  quickness  of  arrival  of  physical  fatigue. 
"Where  he  or  she  is  not  doing  the  exercise  with  the 
class,  there  is  considerable  danger  of  over-exertion. 

Some  Guiding  Principles  in  the  Selection  of  Activities 

The  following  principles  offer  guidance  in  the  selection 
and  teaching  of  activities  to  be  used  for  relief  exercises 
and  must  be  considered  in  order  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  relief  exercises. 

a.  Activities  should  be  selected  which  will  include 
vigorous  exercise  of  all  parts  of  the  body  but  par- 
ticularly the  big  muscle  groups  of  the  trunk,  arms 
and  ]egs.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  exercise  which  will 
bring  about  the  desired  physiological  results. 

b.  In  view  of  recent  research  concerning  the  value  of 
breathing  exercises,  it  is  recommended  that  teachers 
do  not  attempt  to  regulate  the  respiratory  process 
artificially.  Deep  breathing  is  valuable  when  pro- 
duced naturally  by  vigorous  exercise  as  indicated 
under  "a."  above. 

The  following  reasons  are  advanced  for  this  recom- 
mendation : 

(1)  Increased  respiration  brings  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  into  the  body. 

(2)  The  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  cells 
is  determined  hy  the  needs  of  tlie  cells  which  in 
turn  is  determined  by  body  activity. 

(3)  The  amount  of  oxygen  available  does  not  de- 
termine the  rate  of  oxidation. 

(4)  The  fact  that  the  body  does  not  store  up  sup- 
plies of  oxygen  as  such,  is  quite  generally  ac- 
cepted at  the  present  time. 

(5)  Respiration  is  essentially  an  involuntary  ac- 
tivity. The  respiratory  center  is  provided  by 
nature  to  regulate  the  oxygen  supply  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  the  body.  This  is  a 
much  safer  guide  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
needed  than  is  the  judgment  of  any  individual. 

(6)  Breathing  is  one  of  the  natural  rhythms  of  the 
body.  This  rhythm  should  not  be  interrupted 
or  changed  any  more  than  the  rhythmic  action 
of  the  heart  which  also  responds  to  changes  in 
body  needs. 

What,  at  times,  appears  to  be  changes  in  typos 
of  breathing  due  to  the  practice  of  artificial 
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breathing  exercises,  are  often  postural  changes 
which  allow  respiration  to  function  without 
restriction. 

Breathing  exercises  are  often  given  for  the 
quieting  effect  they  have  on  the  class.  It  will 
be  found  that  any  simple  exercise  given  slowly 
and  in  rhythm  without  regulating  respiration 
will  have  a  similar  effect,  for  example : 
Hands  on  hips  and  left  foot  sideward — 
PLACE!    Heels— RAISE! 

(Slowly)  Heels— LOWER!  Repeat  slowly  in 
rh}'thm  several  times. 

Similar  exercises  will  be  found  at  the  close  of 
each  set  of  relief  activities  outlined. 

Breathing  exercises  for  specific  corrective  pur- 
poses may  be  used  to  advantage  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  trained  person. 

e.  Exercises  should  be  simple,  preferably  two  or  four 
count  movements.  Complicated  exercises  do  not 
favor  mental  relaxation. 

d.  Exercises  used  for  relief  purposes  should  be  known, 
that  is,  previously  taught. 

e.  All  parts  of  the  body  should  be  exercised  during  one 
period,  not  the  upper  trunk  and  arms  in  the  morn- 
ing and  legs  in  the  afternoon.  Avoid  over  emphasis 
of  arm  exercises. 

f.  Emphasize  elevation  and  extension  movements.  Ac- 
cent upward  movements. 

g.  Exercises  of  the  mimetic  type  offer  opportunity  for 
greater  mental  relaxation. 

h.  Avoid  freak  exercises,  exhibition  exercises,  odd  count 
exercises. 

i.  Keep  in  mind  the  principle  of  gradual  "warming 
up"  followed  by  gradual  "letting  down''  thereby 
permitting  the  system  to  readjust  itself  and  bring 
pupils  to  fit  condition  to  resume  their  studies. 

j.  The  period  should  be  enjoyable.  The  body  functions 
best  in  satisfying  states  of  mind. 
The  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  this  work  in- 
fluences to  a  considerable  extent  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them.  If  her  attitude  is  such  that 
pupils  feel  that  she  is  not  in  sjTnpathy  with  the  work, 
that  she  feels  it  is  unessential,  or  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  time,  this  attitude  will  be  reflected  in  the  response 
of  pupils  whether  the  teacher  or  a  pupil  is  leading 
the  work  and  consequently  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
are  small  compared  to  those  which  may  be  secured 
when  the  teacher  is  encouraging,  enthusiastic,  atten- 
tive, helpful  and  an  inspiration  to  the  pupils.* 

♦Read — Staley,  Calisthenics,  Modern  Methods.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes.  Chapter  XI, 
The  Technique  of  Teaching. 
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7.  Guides  in  the  Performance  of  Exercises 

a.  Avoid  rigidity,  tenseness  and  static  positions. 

b.  Perform  with  feeling  of  relaxation. 

c.  Emphasize  uplift  and  extension. 

d.  Maintain  proper  relation  with  respect  to  posture  of 
all  parts  of  the  body  when  exercising  any  parts. 

e.  Pull  abdominal  wall  upward,  keeping  lower  part 
constantly  flattened. 

f.  Do  not  throw  pelvis  forward.  Flatten  the  back  by 
contracting  the  abdominal  and  gluteal  muscles 
(buttocks). 

(1)    The  inclination  of  the  pelvis  should  be  con- 
trolled in  the  following  movements : 

(a)  Movement  of  arms  from  arms  forward 
raised  position  to  arms  sideward  position. 

(b)  Arms  raising  forward  or  forward  upward. 

(c)  Arms  bending,   arms  upward  bending, 
hands  on  neck  placing,  etc. 

(d)  Trunk  upward  raising  from  forward  bend 
position. 

(o)  Neck  backward  bending, 
(f)    Head  backward  bending. 

g.  Do  not  bend  backward  in  lumbar  region  (waist  level) . 

h.  Avoid  throwing  head  forward.    Keep  chin  in. 

i.  Keep  feet  approximately  parallel  in  standing  position. 

8.  Activities  for  Relief  Periods 

Commands  in  italics  are  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
starting  and  ending  positions  and  should  not  be  repeated 
as  a  part  of  the  exercise.  Statements  in  parenthesis  in- 
dicate guides  in  performance. 

a.     Calisthenic  Type 
Lesson  I 

C'?«s.s'— ATTENTION ! 

(1)  Hands  on  hips—FLACEl 

Head  to  the  left— TWIST !  Head  forward— 
TWIST ! 

Head  to  the  right— TWIST !  Head  forward— 
TWIST ! 

(Do  not  move  shoulders.  Keep  chin  in,  chest  up). 
Repeat  slowly  four  times.  POSITION! 

(2)  Hmids  on  Tiec/c— PLACE  ! 

Body  to  the  left— TWIST !  Body  forward— 
TWIST ! 

Body  to  the  right— TWIST !  Body  forward— 
TWIST ! 

(Do  not  turn  hips.    Let  head  follow  trunk). 
Repeat  slowly  four  times.   POSITION ! 
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(3)  In  place — RUN!  (Run  lightly  in  place  on  toes, 
either  lifting  Imees  high  in  front  or  raising 
heels  in  back.  All  nse  one  method  at  a  time. 
Arms  used  as  in  natural  running  forward. 
Head  up.    Chest  up). 

Run  about  sixteen  counts.  CLASS— HALT ! 
ONE!  TWO! 

(4)  Arms  sideward  and  heels — RAISE  ! 
Arms  and  heels— LOWER  ! 

Repeat  in  slow  rhythm  several  times. 

Lesson  II 

C7(?.v.s— ATTENTION ! 

(1)  Hands  on  necA— PLACE  ! 

Head  backward — BEND!  (Keep  chin  hi.  Keep 

elbows  back). 

Head  upward— RAISE ! 

Repeat  slowly  four  times.  POSITION! 

(2)  Hands  on  Zaps— PLACE  ! 

Body  forward  and  downward — BEND  ! 

(Bend  body  forward  as  far  as  possible  tlirough- 

out  whole  length  of  spine). 

Body  upward — RAISE!  (Avoid  bending  body 

beyond  the  vertical  position). 

Repeat  slowly  four  times.  POSITION! 

(3)  Hands  on  /u>s— PLACE! 

Jumping  in  place  taking  a  quarter  turn  to 
the  left  on  each  count. 

Jumping  and  turning  left— ONE !  TWO! 
THREE ! FOUR ! 

Same  right— ONE !  TWO!  THREE!  FOUR! 
Repeat  alternating  left,  and  right  four  times. 
POSITION! 

(4)  Arms  forward— RAISE  ! 

(Arms  parallel,  shoulder  distance  apart,  raise 

shoulder  high). 

Arms  downward — LOWER  ! 

Repeat  slowly  several  times. 

Lesson  III 

C'Zrt^v,— ATTENTION ! 

(1)  Arms  upward — BEND  !  (Bend  arms  at  elbows, 
keep  elbows  down  and  back,  fingers  close  to 
shoulders ) . 

Arms  upward— STRETCH !  (Extend  arms 
straight  upward,  keep  shoulder  distance  apart, 
l)alms  of  hands  facing  each  other.  Do  not 
bend  body  backward.  Keep  abdominal  muscles 
firm.  Do  not  let  head  bend  forward). 
Arms  upward — BEND!  (Same  as  first  posi- 
tion ) . 
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Arms  sideward— STRETCH !     (Extend  arms 
sideward  at  shoulder  height). 
Arms  upward — Bend! 

Repeat  this  exercise  to  four  counts,  starting 
with  arms  upward  stretch  on  count  one.  Start 
at  slow  rhythm,  gradually  increase  rhythm. 
To  count— BEGIN!  ONE!  TWO!  THREE! 
FOUR!  ONE!  TWO!  Class— HALT!  (Use 
the  last  two  commands  in  place  of  count  three 
and  ioxiv).  POSITION! 

(2)  Feet  astride— JUMP  I 

Bend  body  forward  and  clap  hands  under  left 
knee— ONE ! 

Raise  body  upward — TWO !    (Avoid  bending 
body  beyond  the  vertical  position). 
Same  right— TliREE  !  FOUR! 
Repeat  alternating  left  and  right  twice 
To  i)Osition—J\JMF ! 

(3)  Hands  on  hips— FL ACE  \ 
Feet  astride— JUMP ! 

To  position— JUMP ! 

Lightly  on  toes,  to  count— BEGIN!  ONE! 

TWO!  ONE!  TWO!  etc. 

POSITION! 

(4)  Arms  sideward— RAISE  ! 
Arms  downward — LOWER ! 
Repeat  slowly  several  times. 

Lesson  IV 

C'Zffss— ATTENTION ! 

(1)  Hands  on  shoulders — PLACE!  (Elbows  for- 
ward, shoulder  high,  width  of  shoulders 
apart.)  Carry  elbows— UPWARD !  BACK- 
WARD! DOWNWARD!  (Slowly.  Keep 
chest  and  head  up.  On  upward  movement 
push  up  hard.) 

Repeat  several  times. 
POSITION! 

(2)  Anns  sideivard  raise  and  feet  astride — JUMP! 
(Both  commands  are  executed  at  the  same  time 
on  the  command  "JUMP!") 

Touch  right  toe  with  right  hand — ONE ! 
Raise  body  upward — TWO  !      Same  with  left 
hand— THREE!  FOUR! 
Repeat  tvN^ice. 

Touch  left  toe  with  right  hand— ONE ! 

Raise  body  upward — TWO !    Touch  right  toe 

with  left  'hand— THREE  ! 

Raise  body  upward — FOUR! 

Repeat  twice. 

To  position— JU 31 P! 
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(3)  Hands  on  /r/ps— PLACE  ! 

(Hopping-  in  place,  8  counts  left,  8  right,  4 
left,  4  right,  2  left,  2  right.) 
In     r  h  y  t  h  m— B  E  G  I  N  !  1-2-3-4-5-6-7— 
CHANGE ! 

1.2-3-4-5-6-7— CHANGE  !      1-2-3— CHANGE  ! 
1.2-3— CHANGE  !    1-2  !    1-2  ! 
Class— HALT ! 
POSITION! 

(4)  Arms  sideward  raise  and  head  backward — 
BEND!  (Keep  back  flat,  see  f.  under  Guides 
in  Performance.) 

Head  upward  raise  and  arms  downward — 
LOWER ! 

Repeat  slowly  several  times. 

Lesson  V 

Class— ATTENTION  ! 

(1)  Arms  fonvard — BEND!  (Arms  bent  at 
elbows,  raised  shoulder  height,  fingers,  hands, 
wrists,  forearm  in  straiglit  line.  Piiiger  tips 
should  not  meet  in  front.  Keep  elbows  back 
at  shoulder  height.) 

Arms  sideward — FLING!  (Keep  back  flat, 
chin  in,  see  f.  under  Guides  in  Performance.) 
(Arms  are  flung  forcibly  out  to  position  of 
"arms  sideward.")  Arms  forward — BEND! 
Same  to  count— BEGIN!  ONE!  TWO!  etc. 
POSITION! 

(2)  Hands  over  head — CLASP!  (Arms  straight. 
Head  and  chest  up.  ) 

Body  rotation  forward  and  to  the  left — BE- 
GIN! 

LEFT!  BACK!  RIGHT!  FORWARD!  UP! 
POSITION! 

Repeat  whole  exercise  rotating  to  the  right. 

(3)  J  lands  on  hips — PLACE! 

(Jump  and  take  quarter  turn  to  the  left,  jump 
in  place  three  times  on  both  feet.  Repeat, 
making  complete  circle  until  facing  front.) 
Starting  to  the  left— JUMP  !  TWO  !  THREE  ! 
FOUR!  JUMP!  TWO!  THREE!  FOUR!  etc. 
(Accent  the  command  "Jump"  each  time.) 
Repeat  to  the  right. 
POSITION! 

(4)  Arms  sideward  raise  and  palms  upward — 
TURN! 

Palms  turn  and  arms  downward — LOWER! 

Repeat  slowly  several  times. 
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Mimetics  and  Calisthenics 

Mimetic  activities  are  exercises  which  simulate  vari- 
ous movements  occurring  in  every  day  life,  they  are 
imaginative  in  character  and  their  purpose  is  activ- 
ity rather  than  exact  form.  When  first  presented 
they  must  be  explained  and  demonstrated  and 
likened  to  the  movements  they  are  to  imitate ;  when 
learned,  the  name  of  the  exercise  can  be  stated,  fol- 
lowed immediatelv  bv  signals  for  execution  such  as 
"Starting  position— TAKE  !  Ready— BEGIN ! " 
given  in  such  a  manner  that  the  movements  will  be 
continuous. 

Lesson  I 

( 1 )  Stretching  informally.  Use  only  descriptive 
teiTOS.  "Everybody  stretch  just  as  if  you 
were  just  getting  up  in  the  morning — way  up 
as  high  as  you  can  reach — and  bend  ovei-  this 
side — then  over  this  side — and  position. 
Again.-  S-T-R-E-T-C-H  ! ' ' 

(2)  Teamsters  Warming 

Part  one :  With  a  quarter  turn  to  the  left, 
jump  to  a  side  stride  position  raising  the  arms 
sideward,  palms  facing  forward.  Part  two : 
Bring  feet  together,  fling  arms  across  the  body 
so  that  each  hand  clasps  the  opposite  shoulder. 
Repeat  until  complete  turn  is  made — eight 
counts. 

On  count  eight  return  to  position  by  a  jump 
bringing  the  feet  together  and  lowering  the 
arms. 

Repeat  to  count  starting  to  the  right. 
Alternate  left  and  right  twice  in  rhythm. 

(3)  Arms  sideward  and  heel.s— RAISE ! 
Arms  and  heels— LOWER! 
Repeat  slowly. 

Lesson  II 

CZas.s— ATTENTION! 

(1)  Shelter  Stand 

Clasp  hands  on  top  of  head.    Push  elbows  out 
and  back.    Kee]^  head  back  and  chin  in.  Push 
head  up  and  press  hands  down.    Then  relax. 
Piish— UP!  RELAX! 
Repeat  six  times. 
POSITION ! 

(2)  Start  for  Dash 

ON  YOUR  MARK !  Step  back  with  the  right 
foot,  rest  the  right  knee  on  the  floor  opposite 
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the  left  instep,  rest  fingers  on  the  floor  on 
imaginary  starting  line,  on  line  with  left  toe, 
thumbs  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  head  held 
down. 

GET  SET!  Raise  the  right  knee  about  six 
inches  from  the  floor,  head  up,  eyes  straight 
front,  weight  over  arms. 

GO !  Run  in  place  about  sixteen  counts  lightly 

on  toes  lifting  heels  high  in  back. 

Use  natural  arm  movement. 

Class— HALT  !    ONE  !    TWO  ! 

Repeat. 

( 3 )    Arms  up wa  rd— B  E  ND  ! 

Arms  sideward— STRETCH !  (Keep  lower 
back  flat.  See  f.  under  Guides  in  Perform- 
ance. ) 

Arms  upward — BEND  ! 
Repeat  slowlv. 
POSITION!' 

Lesson  III 

Ctoss— ATTENTION ! 

(1)  Hands  on  hips— PLACE]  ' 

Head  backward — LOWER!  (Chin  in,  keep 
back  flat) 

Head  upward— RAISE ! 
Repeat  slowly. 
POSITION!" 

(2)  Putting  the  Shot 

STEP  BACK!  HOP!  REVERSE!  RE- 
TURN ! 

Step  back :  Place  right  foot  back,  bend  right 
knee,  twist  body  to  right,  right  hand  open  as  if 
holding  sliot  close  to  ear,  elbow  away  from 
body,  left  arm  extended  diagonally  upward. 
Hop :  IMaintaining  same  position,  hop  forward 
on  right  foot. 

Reverse :  Jump  in  place,  bring  right  foot  for- 
ward and  left  backward,  exchanging  places, 
bend  right  knee  slightly,  extend  right  arm 
diagonally  forward  and  upward,  left  arm 
parallel  with  left  leg. 

Return :  Return   to   position,   bringing  right 
foot  back  to  left  and  arms  down  at  sides. 
Repeat. 

(3)  Arms  forward — RAISE!  (Keep  lower  back 
flat.  See  f.  under  Guides  in  Performance.) 
Arms  downward — LOWER ! 

Repeat  slowly. 
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Lesson  IV 

CZass— ATTENTION ! 

( 1 )  Hands  on  nee/;;— PLACE  ! 

Head    and   elbows   forward— BEND !  RE- 
TURN !    Repeat  slowly  emphasizing  pushing 
elbows  back  on  return  movement. 
PQSITION ! 

(2)  Baseball  Throw 

PICK  UP!  READY!  THROW!  RETURN! 
Pick  up :  Bend  knees  and  pick  i;p  baseball  from 
floor  using  both  hands. 

Ready:  Straighten  body  stepping  back  with  right 
foot,  body  turned  to  right. 
Look  forward.    Ball  in  position  for  throwing. 
Throw :  With  a  swing,  throw  ball  forcibly  for- 
ward.   (Let  i)apils  use  own  initiative.) 
Return :    Return  to  position. 
Repeat  throwing  Avith  the  left  hand.  Repeat 
twice  right,  twice  left. 

(3)  Arms  forward  and  upward — RAISE! 
Arms  sideward  and  downward — LOWER! 
Repeat  slowly. 

Lesson  V 

Cto.ss— ATTENTION ! 

(1)  Arms  sideward — RAISE! 

Head  backward — LOWER!   Head  upward — 
RAISE !  Repeat. 
POSITION ! 

(2)  Swimming — Breast  stroke 

Teach  the  arm  and  leg  movement  separately, 

when  learned,  combine. 
Arm  movement. 

Starting  j^osition.  Relax  the  arms ;  bend 
the  elbows ;  bring  the  arms  in  a  semi-circu- 
lar motion  toward  the  chest,  finishing  with 
the  hands  in  front  of  the  chest,  thumbs 
touching,  palms  down. 
Count  one :  Slowl.y  extend  the  arms  to 
horizontal  position  in  front  of  body,  thumbs 
toucliing,  fingers  together,  palms  down, 
head  low. 

Coiuit  two:  Raise  head  and  turn  backs  of 
hands  toward  each  other  and  bring  the 
arms  to  the  side  horizontal  position  and 
then  relaxing  arms,  return  to  starting 
position. 

Repeat  six  to  eight  times  using  FOR- 
WARD !  AND  STROKE ! 
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Leg  movement — Frog  kick 

Count  one :  Flex  Imee  bringing  sole  of 
right  foot  to  the  left  knee.  Keep  knee  of 
right  leg  well  back. 

Count  two :   Flex  ankle  and  forcibly  ex- 
tend the  right  leg  out  and  down  bringing 
heels  together. 
Alternate  with  the  left  leg. 
Repeat   six   to   eight   times   using   UP ! 
DOWN ! 

(3)    Rotate  the  arms  outward — ONE  ! 
Return  to  position — TWO  ! 
Repeat  slowly. 

Additional  Material  for  Relief  Periods 

The  following  material  may  be  combined  with  var- 
ious exercises  and  used  for  relief  purposes.  It  is 
especially  valuable  for  relaxation  purposes  because 
it  is  informal  in  character.  They  should  be  learned 
before  being  used  for  relief  purposes. 

(1)    Rhythmic  steps. 

In  those  steps  in  which  progress  forward  is 
indicated  any  of  the  following  formations  may 
be  used: 

Forward,  turn  and  back  in  each  aisle. 
Every  other  row  face  rear,  then  each  two 
rows  form  a  circle  and  move  around  one 
row  of  seats. 

Move  forward  into  a  single  circle  around 
the  outside  aisles  of  the  seats. 
After  the  exercise  has  been  learned,  set  the 
rhythm  by  counting  in  desired  rhythm  or 
by  clapping  the  hands  before  starting  the 
exercise.  Do  not  continue  clapping.  Use 
the  command — ' '  In  rhythm — B  E  GIN ! " 
"And— STOP!"  in  place  of  last  two 
counts.  Counting  may  be  used  to  keep  the 
rhythm  at  first.  Pupils  should  learn  to 
keep  rhythm  themselves.  May  use  words 
if  needed.  Example:  "Step-Swing-Hop! 
.  Step-Swing-Hop!" 

It  is  convenient  to  have  hands  placed 
on  hips. 

Music  may  be  used  if  available. 

(a)  Stride  Cross  Jump 

Stride  cross  .jump — in  this  rhythm  (set  the 
rhythm )  —BEGIN !   And— STOP  ! 
Jump  to  stride  position — ONE  ! 
Jump  bringing  the  feet  toward  each  other 
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witli  the  left  crossed  in  front  of  the 
right— TWO ! 

Jump  to  stride  again — ONE  ! 

Jump,  bringing  right  foot  across  in  front — 

TWO !  Continue. 

(b)  Slide  Hop 

Slide  hop  forward  beginning  right — GO ! 
And— STOP ! 

Slide  forward  on  right  foot  (count  one), 

hop  on  the  right  foot  raising  left  foot  in 

rear  of  right  heel  (count  two). 

Slide  forward  on  left  foot  (count  one), 

hop  on  left  foot  raising  right  foot  in  rear 

of  left  heel  (count  two). 

Continue  right  and  left. 

(c)  Slide  Hopping  on  One  Foot 

Same  as  (b)  except  that  the  hop  is  re- 
peated three  times  in  place  after  each  slide. 
Slide,  hopi)ing  three  times  in  place  start- 
ing right— GO ! 


Slide  right 
Count  one 
Same  left 


hop  right 
count  two 


hop  right 
count  three 


hop  right 
count  four 


(d)  Simple  Rocking  Step 

Raise  right  leg  forward — ONE  ! 
Change  quickly  raising  the  left  leg  back- 
ward—TWO  !  ■ 

Change  to  right  leg  forward — ONE ! 
Change  to  left  leg'baekward— TWO  ! 
Continue  in  rhythm— GO  !   And— STOP  ! 
Repeat  starting  with  left  leg  forward  and 
right  back. 

(e)  Step  Swing 

Step  swing  starting  left — GO!  And — 
STOP ! 

Step  forward  on  the  left  foot  (count  one)  ; 
hop  on  the  left  foot  and  swing  the  riglat 
leg  across  in  front  of  left  knee,  extend 
ankle,  toes  pointing  down  (count  two). 
Same  right. 

The  same  exercise  in  three  couiits. 
Step,  swing,  hop — GO  ! 

Classroom  Games 

Active  classroom  games  in  which  all  pupils  par- 
ticipate are  valuable  for  relief  purposes  because 
of  the  complete  relaxation  afforded.  The  spirit 
of  the  game  should  not  be  killed  by  demands 
for  silence.  If  all  rooms  have  relief  activities  at 
the  same  time  such  ])recautions  will  not  be 
necessary. 
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SIMON  SAYS 

The  players  ai-e  standing  as  they  would  for  re- 
lief activities.  The  teacher  gives  gymnastic 
commands  to  the  class,  with  the  variations  that 
she  may  precede  the  command  with  "Simon 
says."  Thus — "Simon  says,  Attention!"  "Si- 
mon says.  In  place — Run!"  "Simon  says, 
Hands  on  hips — Place  ! " "  So  long  as  ' '  Simon 
says  to  take  exercise,  the  players  follow  com- 
mand. But  if  the  teacher  should  say,  "Arms 
sideward — Raise  ! ' '  and  the  command  be  taken 
by  a  player,  that  player  must  be  seated.  The 
player  standing  longest  wins;  or  a  time  limit 
may  be  used,  and  the  players  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  time  win.  The  success  of  the  game 
depends  upon  the  quickness  of  response  and  the 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  vary 
commands  or  to  give  them  in  quick  succession. 

CHANGING-  SEATS 

The  teacher  gives  an  order,  "Change  left!" 
whereupon  all  the  pupils  slip  over  into  the 
seats  next  to  them  on  the  left,  the  outside  row 
on  the  left  side  of  the  room  standing  in  the 
aisle.  The  teacher  then  says  "Rmi!"  where- 
upon the  pupils  who  are  standing  run  across 
the  front  of  the  room  and  take  the  vacant  row 
of  seats  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  teacher 
may  then  again  say,  ' '  Change  left ! ' '  whereupon 
the  entire  class,  as  now  seated,  moves  one  place 
to  the  left,  the  outside  players  standing  in  the 
aisle  as  did  their  predecessors ;  on  the  command 
' '  Run ! ' '  they  too,  run  across  the  room  and  take 
the  vacant  row  of  seats  on  the  right-hand  side. 
The  command  may  be  given,  "Change  for- 
ward!" after  which  the  displaced  players  run 
around  the  side  of  the  room  and  take  the 
vacant  places  at  the  rear;  or  if  the  command 
be  ' '  Backward ! ' '  the  displaced  players  run  for- 
ward and  take  the  front  row  of  seats. 
The  sport  of  the  game  consists  in  rapid  changes 
and  unexpected  variations  in  the  orders  given 
by  the  teacher.  With  right  conditions  the  com- 
mand to  run  may  be  omitted,  the  displaced  row 
of  pupils  understanding  that  they  are  to  run 
as  soon  as  they  stand. 

I  SAY,  "STOOP!" 

The  players  stand  in  aisles  and  in  front  of  them 
the  leader  or  teacher.  The  teacher  says  quickly 
"I  say,  stoop!"  and  immediately  stoops  and 
rises  again,  somewhat  as  in  a  curtsey.  The 
players  all  imitate  the  action;  but  when  the 
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leader  says,  "I  say,  stand!"  at  the  same  time 
stooping  himself,  the  players  should  remain 
standing.  Any  who  make  a  mistake  and  stoop 
when  the  leader  says,  "I  say,  stand!"  are  out 
of  the  game. 

This  may  be  made  a  very  amusing  game  and 
when  used  in  the  school  room,  it  serves  to  re- 
fresh tired  minds  very  quickly. 
The  leader  should  speak  and  move  very  rapidly 
and  make  unexpected  variations  in  the  order  in 
which  the  two  commands  are  given. 

BLACKBOARD  RELAY 

Everybody  plays.  In  the  school  room  each  row 
of  seats  is  a  team.  The  person  at  the  front  of 
each  row,  at  a  signal,  runs  to  the  blackboard 
and  writes  the  first  word  of  any  sentence,  and 
runs  back  to  his  seat.  The  second  person  in 
turn  runs  and  adds  a  second  word,  and  returns. 
Each  one  must  try  to  avoid  completing  the 
sentence  before  the  last  one  on  the  side  has  run. 
The  team  that  finishes  its  work  first  wins.  Then 
the  game  is  played  by  each  placing  a  figure  on 
the  board  in  a  column.  The  last  player  adds 
the  sum.  Another  way  is  to  make  a  cumulative 
drawing.  The  subject  of  the  drawing  being 
assigned  or  agreed  upon,  the  first  player  draws 
two  lines  to  begin  it.  The  second  adds  two 
more,  and  so  on,  each  adding  two,  until  the 
last.  The  teacher  decides  which  team  has  made 
the  most  perfect  and  most  nearly  complete 
drawing. 

ALL-UP-RELAY 

Explanation :  In  front  of  each  row  is  marked 
a  circle  one  yard  in  diameter.  Let  each  pupil 
take  a  book  from  his  desk.  At  the  word  "Go" 
the  first  player  of  each  contesting  row  leaves 
his  seat  from  the  right,  runs  forward,  opens  his 
book,  stands  it  on  end  in  the  circle,  runs  com- 
pletely around  his  row  of  desks  returning  to 
the  right  side  from  which  he  started  and  sits 
on  his  desk  facing  the  back  of  the  room.  When 
player  No.  1  is  sitting  on  his  desk,  player  No.  2 
runs  and  so  on  until  the  last  player  is  sitting 
on  his  desk,  and  all  books  have  been  stood  up  in 
the  circle.  Then  Player  No.  1  leaves  his  desk, 
runs  as  before,  this  time  taking  his  own  book 
from  the  circle,  but  this  time  he  sits  in  his  seat 
on  the  return.  No.  2  following  as  before.  When 
the  last  player  is  back  in  his  seat  with  his  book, 
the  race  is  ended.  The  row  whose  last  player 
returns  to  his  seat  first  raises  both  hands  over 
heads  and  says,  "We  Win."   If  any  book  is 
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upset  during  the  race  it  must  be  stood  up  by 
the  player  upsetting  it,  before  that  plaj'er  con- 
tinues the  race. 

Suggestions:  It  is  helpful  to  have  pupils  not 
playing  act  as  judges  and  watch  each  row  con- 
testing to  see  that  no  errors  are  made.  This 
race  lias  more  speed  if  two  players  in  the  same 
row  have  the  same  book. 

The  Teaching  Period  for  Physical  Education 

See  b.  under  Distribution  of  Time  Allotment,  page   

The  time  of  the  second  period  should  be  used  as  one  full 
period,  as  previoiisly  indicated,  or  one  period  divided  into  two 
half  periods.  It  is  preferable  to  schedule  this  period  the  last 
period  within  the  school  day.  It  should  be  conducted  out-of- 
doors  just  as  long  as  the  weather  and  condition  of  the  play- 
gi'ound  permit.  It  is  suggested  that  during  inclement  weather 
that  the  time  be  used  for  the  teaching  and  organizing  of  new 
activities  indoors,  thus  permitting  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
out-of-door's  to  be  used  in  the  actual  activity.  This  period  will 
be  used  for  the  following  types  of  activities ;  teaching  material 
for  relief  activities,  posture,  marching,  rhythms  and  folk 
dances,  stunts,  games  and  athletics. 

Dress:  For  this  second  period  boys  and  girls  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  some  changes  in  attire  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: The  program  will  be  limited  and  uninteresting  if  the 
teacher  is  handicapped  by  having  pupils  appear  in  street 
clothing;  there  is  danger  of  injury  when  wearing  street 
shoes,  especially  for  girls;  the  chances  are  that  the  wear  on 
school  clothing  will  exceed  the  cost  of  a  gymnasium  outfit; 
and  for  hygienic  reasons. 

When  facilities  are  such  that  a  complete  change  of  clothing 
and  shower  bath  is  possible,  it  should  by  all  means  1)e  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  period,  in  which  case  pupils  should 
provide  regular  gymnasium  outfits. 

In  the  absence  of  the  above  facilities  it  is  advisable  to  main- 
tain the  following  regulations : 

Girls:  On  the  day  on  which  physical  education  classes 
are  scheduled  wear  white  middy,  dark  bloomers 
with  skirt  outside,  eai-ry  gymnasium  shoes.  To  get 
ready  for  class,  take  skirt  off,  change  shoes. 

Boys:    Change  shoes,  take  ofP  coats,  sweaters,  ties. 

1.     Teaching  Material  for  Relief  Activities 

The  general  planning  and  supervision  of  this  work  should 
be  assigned  to  one  or  more  persons,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  school.  Much  of  the  actual  teaching  will  have 
to  be  done  by  the  teachers  who  have  charge  of  rooms 
during  relief  periods. 

This  work  will  consist  of:  Studying  the  best  means  of 
ventilating  the  room  during  the  relief  period  and  assign- 
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ment  of  monitors ;  methods  of  organizing  the  class  in- 
cluding practice  in  having  the  class  stand  and  move  to 
places  ready  for  exercise  and  return  to  seats  with  small 
loss  of  time ;  methods  of  arranging  the  class  w^ithin  the 
room, — ^boys  in  front  in  each  aisle  or  boys  in  certain 
aisles,  girls  in  others ;  arranging  for  space ;  teaching  of 
the  parts  of  commands  and  how  to  respond  to  them ; 
teaching  of  new  exercises, — studying  and  discussing  bene- 
fits, values,  relation  to  posture,  faults  to  avoid,  correc- 
tions ;  and  the  training  of  leaders,  both  boys  and  girls. 
Two  methods  of  selecting  leaders  are  suggested  (a)  select 
two  leaders  from  each  classroom,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  relief  activities  in 
their  own  classroom  at  the  regular  period  (b)  select  a 
group  of  leaders,  boys  and  girls,  from  the  school  as  a 
whole,  a  sufficient  number  to  assign  one  to  each  classroom, 
at  a  bell  signal  each  leader  goes  to  the  room  assigned, 
conducts  the  relief  exercises  and  returns  to  his  classroom. 

Posture 

Every  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  good 
posture. 

Posture  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  hygiene  classes 
but  it  is  important  that  all  teachers  use  every  opportunity 
for  the  correlation  of  instruction  and  for  the  promotion 
of  habits  of  good  posture  and  the  in-evention  and  correc- 
tion of  poor  posture.  The  necessity  of  giving  adequate 
attention  to  this  work  during  the  period  when  the  pupil 
is  growing  and  developing  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

It  is  essential  to  develop  an  understanding,  appreciation, 
ideals  and  desire  for  good  posture  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  To  do  so  requires  continuoiis  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  teachers,  discussion  in  hygiene  and  physical  educa- 
tion classes  is  not  sufficient.  Correct  posture  must  be 
taught  and  insisted  upon  in  studying,  writing,  reciting, 
etc.,  in  all  classes. 

It  is  difficult  to  confine  the  meaning  of  postiire  to  a  defini- 
tion. Briefly  stated  posture  is  the  manner  in  which  we 
carry  our  bodies,  it  is  the  outward  expression  of  certain 
physical  and  mental  states.  Good  posture  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  sturdy  physique,  vigorous  vitality  and  whole- 
some emotions,  attitudes  or  traits.  Bad  posture  indicates 
physical  weakness,  illness,  fatigue,  unwholesome  emotions 
as  depression,  lack  of  confidence,  or  a  negative  attitude 
toward  life.  Posture  is  sometimes  the  cause,  sometimes 
the  result  of  that  of  which  it  gives  evidence. 

Some  values  of  good  posture  to  be  stressed  are : 

Health :  Good  posture  allows  proper  space  for  the 
normal  growth,  development  and  efficient 
functioning  of  the  vital  organs;  permits 
the  normal  growth  and  development  of 
•  bones  and  muscles ;  promotes  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy. 
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Mental:  Promotes  desirable  mental  states  and  at- 
titudes, as  happiness,  courage,  hope,  con- 
fidence. 

Social :  Conveys  the  impression  of  alertness,  effi- 
ciency, energy,  self-respect;  increases  per- 
sonal attractiveness ;  is  an  asset  in  business 
and  social  life. 

In  addition  to  discussions  of  the  above  at  least  two  im- 
poi'tant  points  in  connection  with  posture  should  be  ac- 
complished in  physical  education  classes,  namely,  the 
teaching  of  correct  positions  for  good  posture  in  stand- 
ing, sitting  and  exercising  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
exercise  to  increase  the  tone  of  the  muscles  in  those 
muscles  involved  in  maintaining  correct  posture, — the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
blades,  back  and  neck,  the  large  muscles  of  the  buttocks 
and  thighs,  the  chest  elevator  muscles,  the  anterior  thigh 
muscles  and  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

a.  Standing  Position 

The  pupils  should  be  placed  in  a  correct  standing 
position  by  elevating  the  chest,  by  raising  the  head, 
chin  in,  carrying  the  body  weight  equally  on  both 
feet  and  by  contracting  the  gluteal  muscles  at  the 
back  of  the  thighs  thus  tipping  the  ])elvis  up  and 
back  and  flattening  the  lower  back. 

b.  Sitting  Position 

In  sitting,  the  lower  part  of  the  back  should  be 
touching  the  back  of  the  seat  and  the  head  held  high 
with  the  chin  in.  The  trunk  and  head  sliould  be 
rocked  forward  from  the  hip  joint  as  one  piece  when 
doing  desk  work.  This  will  help  to  eliminate  slump- 
ing at  the  waist  and  shoulders.  After  being  placed 
in  a  good  position,  posturally,  the  pupils  should  be 
instructed  to  relax  and  then  to  again  assume  the 
correct  position.  This  should  be  repeated  until  the 
correct  position  can  be  taken  by  the  individual  pupil 
without  assistance. 

c.  Exercise  for  the  Improvement  of  Posture 

Correct  positions  must  be  taught  and  maintained 
,  during  exercise.  An  exercise  should  be  taught  m 
relation  to  the  body  as  a  whole,  not  as  an  isolated 
part.  Certain  precautions  with  respect  to  posture 
are  outlined  under  relief  exercises. 

The  classroom  teacher  should  confine  her  corrective 
work  to  general  postural  suggestions,  instructions  as 
to  maintenance  and  development  of  habits  of  good 
posture  and  general  corrective  exercises.  In  no  ease 
should  she  prescribe  specific  exercises  for  postural 
defects  unless  she  has  had  special  training  in  this 
field.  See  Guides  in  the  Performance  of  Exercises, 
page   
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Note :  ' '  Posture,  Sugested  Outline  for  the  Classroom 
Teacher"  (one  page)  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Bureau  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  De-' 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Bancroft  Triple  Posture  Test  and  further  sug- 
gestions on  posture  are  outlined  in  the  Course  of 
Study  in  Physical  Education,  Grades  I- VIII,  pages 
21-30. 

3.  Marching 

Pupils  should  be  taught  and  drilled  to  a  limited  extent 
on  simple  marching  tactics  for  the  following  purposes: 
to  enable  the  teacher  to  oi'ganize  with  ease  large  groups 
of  pupils  on  the  playground  and  in  other  school  activities 
such  as  fire  drills,  indoor  physical  education,  and  assem- 
blies ;  to  give  pupils  an  opportunity  for  practice  in  the 
right  use  of  the  foot  and  carriage  of  the  body  in  walking. 

a.  Suggestions  for  Teaching 

(1)  Marching  should  always  be  begun  with  the 
class  in  good  posture — which  pupils  should  as- 
sume on  tiae  command  ' '  Class— ATTENTION ! ' ' 

(2)  Marching  should  be  executed  in  a  natural  man- 
ner,— heels  striking  the  ground  first,  feet  mov- 
ing forward  parallel  to  each  other. 

(3)  The  stride  should  be  brisk  and  light,  without 
noise  or  haste. 

(4)  One  foot  should  not  strike  the  ground  with 
greater  emphasis  than  the  other 

(5)  Keep  an  easy,  steadj?-  rhythm.  Let  pupils  learn 
to  keep  the  rhythm  themselves. 

(6)  Do  not  call  attention  to  the  arms.  Permit  them 
to  swing  in  natural  rhythm.  Do  not  give  arti- 
ficial positions  for  the  arms. 

b.  Tactics 

Onl}-  a  minimum  amount  of  tactics  are  outlined  here. 
For  further  marching  tactics  consult  the  Coiirse  of 
study  in  Physical  Education,  Grades  I-VIII. 

(1)  COVER!  In  order  to  get  the  lines  perfectly 
straight,  the  command  "COVER!"  is  given, 
which  means  that  each  individual  is  to  vStand 
directly  behind  the  one  in  front. 

(2)  Forward — DRESS!  This  command  is  given 
when  the  class  •is  in  flanlv  formation  or  when 
one  is  behind  the  other.  Each  individual  raises 
arms  forward  and  moves  forward  or  backward 
until  the  fingers  just  miss  touching  the  one  in 
front.  At  the  command  "POSITION!"  the 
arms  are  lowered.  The  leader  of  each  line  re- 
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mains  at  "ATTENTION!"  througlioiit.  TMs 
command  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  adjiist- 
ing  distances  for  activities  in  the  classroom. 

"FALL-IN!"  At  this  command  the  pupils 
quieldy  arrange  themselves  in  one  line,  side  hj 
side,  the  tallest  at  the  right  and  the  shortest 
at  the  left  of  the  line. 

Class— ATTENTION!  Pupils  assume  the  fim- 
damental  position.    (See  "a"  under  Posture). 

Eight  (left)— DEE SS!  This  command  is  given 
when  the  class  is  in  front  formation,  or  one 
beside  the  other.  All  except  the  one  on  the 
right  (left)  end  of  the  line  turn  the  head  to- 
ward the  right  (left)  and  adjust  themselves  by 
moving  forward  or  backward  so  they  can  see 
the  third  one  on  the  right  (left)  without  lean- 
ing forward.  The  one  on  the  right  (left)  end 
looks  straight  forward.  All  place  the  palm  of 
the  left  hand  on  the  hip,  the  fingers  extended 
and  close  together  and  pointing  do^raward. 
Move  to  the  right  (left)  until  .just  touching  the 
elbow  of  the  one  next.  Be  careful  to  have  the 
elbow  pointing  directly  .sidcAvard  and  not  back- 
ward. On  the  command  "FEONT!"  all  heads 
are  turned  cjuicldy  to  the  front  and  the  anns 
are  quickly  lowered. 

Eight  (left)— FACE!  The  turn  involves  a 
quarter  turn  to  the  left  or  right.  If  the  turn 
is  to  the  right,  at  the  command  ' '  FACE  ! ' '  the 
ball  of  the  right  foot  and  the  heel  of  the  left 
foot  are  raised  from  the  floor,  thus  making  the 
turn  come  on  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  assisted 
by  a  slight  pnsh  from  the  ball  of  the  left  foot. 
This  is  done  on  count  ' '  ONE  ! ' '  On  count 
"TWO!"  the  right  foot  is  brought  quickly  up 
to  the  left,  snapping  the  heels  together.  Work 
for  quick  turns  and  clean-cut,  snappy  move- 
ments. Facing  should  be  given  at  first  as  two 
counts  \yith  a  pause  between.  After  a  few 
practices,  each  facing  on  command  with  very 
little  pause  between  the  coimts. 

About — FACE !  This  may  be  executed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  United  States  Infantry  Drill 
Eegulations.  Carry  the  toe  of  the  right  foot 
about  a  half  foot  length  to  the  rear  and  slightly 
to  the  left  of  the  left  heel  without  changing  the 
position  of  the  left  foot :  face  to  rear,  turning 
to  the  right  on  the  left  heel  and  right  toe.  If 
the  toe  of  the  right  foot  has  been  accurately 
placed,  the  right  heel  falls  by  the  side  of  the 
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left  on  completing  the  movement.  At  the  be- 
ginning this  should  be  executed  on  two  counts, 
the  placing  of  the  right  foot  behind  the  left 
coming  on  count  ' '  ONE  ! ' '  and  the  turn  being 
made  on  count  "TWO!" 

Mark  time— MARCH  !  or  In  place— MARCH  ! 
The  marching  is  begun  with  the  left  foot,  and 
is  continued  in  place  without  moving  forward 
or  backward.  The  knees  are  raised  forward, 
lifting  the  foot  straight  iip  about  four  or  five 
inches,  the  ankles  are  extended,  the  toes  point- 
ing downward.  At  the  command  "Class — 
HALT ! ' '  take  one  more  step  in  place  on  count 
"ONE!"  and  on  count  "TWO!"  bring  the 
heels  together. 

Forward — MARCH!  At  the  command  "For- 
ward" throw  the  weight  on  the  right  foot;  at 
"MARCPI!"  step  off  with  the  left  foot  a  full 
step,  about  three  times  the  length  of  the  foot. 
Always  dress  the  line  after  marching  or  mark- 
ing time. 

Backward— MARCH  !  Same  as  (9)  but  march- 
ing backward,  each  step  being  about  the  length 
of  the  foot.  Do  not  lean  backward;  keep  the 
weight  over  the  forward  foot. 

Any  given  number  of  steps  forward  (or  back- 
ward)— MARCH!  The  execution  of  this  com- 
mand requires  one  more  count  than  the  num- 
ber of  steps,  the  extra  count  allowing  the  heels 
to  be  brought  together.  Example :  Two  steps 
forward — MARCH  !  This  requires  three  counts. 
On  ' '  One  ! ' '  take  step  forward  with  the  left 
foot ;  on  "  TWO  ! ' '  take  a  step  forward  with  the 
right  foot;  and  on  "THREE!"  bring  the  left 
heel  up  to  the  right. 

Class — HALT !  This  is  the  only  command  that 
will  bring  to  a  standstill  a  class  that  is  march- 
ing. Any  other  command  should  merely  desig- 
nate a  change  of  direction  or  a  new  formation, 
which  is  executed  and  the  marching  is  con- 
tinued. Two  counts  are  required  in  coming  to 
a  halt.  At  the  command  "HALT!"  given  as 
either  foot  strikes  the  ground,  take  one  step 
forward  with  the  other  foot  then  bring  the  rear 
foot  up  to  it  with  heels  together  on  the  second 
count. 

Cohnnn  left  (right)— MARCLI !  The  leader  of 
the  colunni  executes  a  quarter  turn  to  the  left 
(right)  and  ma'rehes  forward  in  the  new  direc- 
tion, followed  by  the  rest  of  the  column.  The 
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command  "MARCH!"  is  given  as  the  right 
foot  of  the  leader  strikes  the  ground,  the  left 
is  then  advanced  and  a  turn  of  90  degrees  is 
made  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  the  right  taldng 
the  first  step  in  the  new  direction. 

(14)  Column  left  (or  right)  about— MARCH !  The 
leader  of  the  column  executes  a  half  turn  to  the 
left  (right)  marches  forward  in  the  new  direc- 
tion, followed  by  the  rest  of  the  column.  This 
is  done  by  executing  a  column  left,  then  after 
taking  one  step  execute  column  left  again  and 
continue  marching  in  the  new  direction. 

(15)  Marching  around  the  room.  The  lines  follow 
each  other  in  order  of  numbers.  The  line  on 
the  right  of  the  room  starting  first  and  march- 
ing to  the  left  around  room.  March  around 
once  and  back  to  places. 

(16)  Odd  numbered  rows.  About — FACE!  Forward 
— J\iARCH!  Every  two  rows  march  aroiuid 
one  row  of  seats;  when  they  reach  their  own 
places  they  mark  time. 

(17)  Zig-Zag  Marching.  Odd  numbered  rows  exe- 
cute About— FACE !  The  line  on  the  right  of 
the  room  marches  forward  to  the  left,  about 
the  room.  Every  line  follows  the  line  ahead. 
The  leader  marches  around  in  the  front  of  the 
room,  up  the  side  of  the  room,  then  follows  the 
last  line  zig-zagging  up  and  down  between  the 
aisles.  When  own  places  are  reached,  mark 
time  in  place. 

Rhythms  and  Folk  Dances 

Rhythm  is  an  instinctive  tendency  of  the  race  and  as 
such  it  offers  a  strong  appeal,  and  response  to  it  gives 
great  satisfaction,  not  only  from  the  rhythmical  responses 
made  possible  through  big  muscle  activities  but  also 
through  the  freedom  and  joy  in  expression  and  the  op- 
portunity for  social  contacts  and  recreation.  Because  of 
these  characteristics  it  offers  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
accomplishing  the  objectives  of  physical  education. 
One  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  rhythmical  activity  is 
the  folk  dance  which  is  traditional  in  nature  and  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  feeling,  thought  and  customs  of 
people  in  many  coimtries  for  many  generations. 
It  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  poise, 
grace  and  ease  of  carriage  so  essential  to  the  adolescent, 
especially  to  the  adolescent  girl.  Many  of  these  rhythms 
and  dances  can  be  taught  in  the  aisles  of  a  classroom  or 
in  limited  space.  Plans  should  be  made  for  including 
rhythmic  work  as  a  part  of  the  program.  It  Avorks  in 
very  well  as  a  part  of  the  content  for  the  winter  months. 
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For  specific  material  for  the  teaching  of  folk  dances  con- 
sult the  Course  of  Study  in  Physical  Education,  Grades 

I-VIII. 

Suggestions  for  teaching  folk  dances,  page  299. 
Preliminary  rhythms,  page  66. 

The  music,  description  and  number  of  the  phonograph 
record  for  the  following  dances  are  given  in  the  above 
mentioned  course  of  study.  These  dances  are  simple  and 
be  adapted  to  classi^oom  use  or  limited  space. 

Jolly  is  the  Miller  page  159 

Gustaf 's  Shoal   .page  165 

Ace  of  Diamonds  .  . .  .■  page  176 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel   page  180 

Keap  the  Flax   page  184 

Norwegian  Mountain  March  .page  189 

Seven  Jumps   page  194 

Eibbon  Dance   page  198 

Maypole  Dance   page  210 

Virginia  Reel   page  213 

5.    Stunts  and  Contests 

Stunts  and  contests  are  self-testing  activities  which  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  every  boy  and  girl  to  match 
skills,  they  give  satisfaction  and  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment, which  fosters  self  confidence,  poise,  motor  control 
and  initiative.  These  tji^es  of  activity  offer  a  wide 
range  of  events.  They  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
limited  space.  They  are  easily  taught  and  many  can  be 
engaged  in  by  the  pupil  alone.  They  lend  themselves 
especially  well  to  group  organization  according  to  capa- 
cities and  provide  excellent  opportunity  for  pupil  leader- 
ship. Stunts  are  enjoyable  to  all  and  hence  provide 
large  recreative  values. 

The  following  stunts  are  suggestive  of  the  character  of 
those  which  may  be  used.  The  use  of  these  stunts  for 
girls  will  depend  largely  upon  whether  the  girls  are 
dressed  in  gymnasium  suits. 

a.     Individual  Stunts 

Cart  Wheel 

Stand  erect  with  left  hand  at  the  side,  fingers 
spread,  palm  down  and  right  hand  raised  over  the 
head.  Incline  the  body  directly  to  the  left  side, 
throw  the  right  foot  in  the  air,  the  left  hand  strik- 
ing the  ground.  Follow  immediately  by  the  right 
hand  and  then  by  the  right  foot,  the  left  foot  strik- 
ing last.  When  done  correctly,  the  body  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wheel ;  the  arms  and  legs  are  the 
spokes.  The  more  rigid  the  body  is  kept,  the  better 
is  the  appearance  of  the  stunt;  feet  must  travel 
straight  iip  in  the  air  over  the  head. 
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Hand  Stand 

Place  hands  on  floor,  spring  from  feet  to  lift  tliem 
upward  gradually  and  raise  them  to  a  perpendicular 
position.    Head  is  held  back. 

Hand  Walk 

This  stunt  needs  very  little  description  as  its  name 
tells  what  must  be  done.  Go  to  a  hand  stand  with 
the  feet  above  the  head  and  used  as  a  balance.  At- 
tempt to  walk  on  the  hands.  If  the  head  is  used  in 
connection  with  tlie  first  method  of  balance,  this 
stunt  may  be  learned  very  easily,  i.  e.,  keep  the  head 
bent  far  back. 

Through  the  Sticl-.    (A  broom-stick  may  be  used.) 

Grasp  the  stick  witJi  both  hands  behind  the  back, 
palms  forward.  Bring  the  stick  over  the  head  to  a 
position  in  front  of  the  body,  arms  straight,  hands 
still  grasping  the  stick.  Lift  up  the  right  foot, 
swing  it  around  the  right  arm  and  through  between 
the  hands  from  the  front  over  the  stick.  Crawl 
through  head  first,  by  raising  the  stick  with  the  left 
hand  over  the  head,  skinning  the  stick  over  the  right 
knee  and  the  back.  Come  to  an  upright  position 
and  step  back  over  the  stick  with  the  left  foot  finish- 
ing with  the  stick  still  grasped  in  the  hands  in  front 
of  the  body.    At  no  time  let  go  of  the  stick. 

Top 

Stand  witli  both  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  ground. 
Spring  upward  into^  the  air  and  attempt  to  make  a 
complete  turn  in  the  air  before  landing  without  los- 
ing the  balance  at  the  finish.  Use  the  arms  to  pull 
one's  self  around.  Learn  to  turn  both  right  and 
left.  Th£  turn  is  a  360-degree  turn;  face  the  same 
wall  at  the  finish  as  at  the  beginning. 

Balance  Beam — Jumpmg  Ropes 

Many  combinations  of  stunts  for  girls  may  be  used 
with  this  equipment. 

Couple  Stunts 
Stomach  Stand 

One  player  lies  on  liis  back  with  his  feet  and  hands 
in  the  air.  His  partner  lies  forward  onto  his  feet 
and  grasps  his  hands.  The  lying  player  lifts  his 
partner  into  the  air  and  the  partner  straightens  his 
legs  so  that  they  are  pointing  almost  straight  up  as 
in  a  head  stand.  Upon  a  second  signal  the  lying 
player  drops  his  feet  and  the  partner  springs  down 
onto  his  own  feet  at  the  same  time  pulling  the  lying 
player  to  a  standing  position. 
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Twister- 
Two  boys  stand  facing  each  other  about  three  feet 
apart,  with  their  right  hands  clasped.  Boy  No.  1 
throws  his  right  leg  over  locked  hands  and  head  to 
a  straddle  position,  with  his  back  to  boy  No.  2.  Boy 
No.  2  follows  with  his  left  leg  to  same  position,  so 
that  they  are  l^aek  to  back.  Boy  No.  1  follows  with 
his  left  leg,  returning  to  his  original  position.  Boy 
No.  2  follows  with  his  right  leg.  This  should  be 
continued  indefinitely  and  very  rapidly.  It  may  be 
done  on  the  same  spot  or  may  have  a  rolling  motion. - 
The  hands  must  be  clasped  throughout. 

Eskimo  Roll 

Boy  No.  1  lies  on  his  back  while  Boy  No.  2  stands 
with  one  foot  on  either  side  of  his  head.  Each  takes 
hold  of  the  other's  ankles,  and  the  boy  standing 
dives  forward  between  the  legs  of  No.  1,  turning  a 
somersault,  at  the  same  time  pulling  No.  1  on  his 
feet.  The  positions  are  thus  reversed  and  No.  1 
dives  over  No.  2  and  they  go  over  several  times, 
always  holding  tightly  to  each  other's  ankles. 

Group  Stunts 
Merry-Go-Round 

Six  or  eight  boys  stand  in  a  circle  with  hands  firmly 
clasped.  U])on  a  signal  every  other  boy  with  a 
slight  spri]ig  a,nd  holding  his  body  stiff  thrusts  his 
feet  into  the  center  of  the  circle  touching  the  feet 
of  the  others,  who  have  done  likewise.  As  soon  as 
is  done  the  standing  boys  run  in  a  circle  giving  the 
lying  boys  a  fast  ride.  The  lying  boys  should  hold 
their  bodies  up  so  that  they  will  not  sag  onto  the 
ground. 

Pendulum 

Two  players  face  each  other,  with  one  foot  forward 
to  steady  their  position.  A  third  boy  stands  be- 
tween them,  no  more  than  2  feet  from  the  other 
])layers  and  faces  one  of  them.  He  keeps  his  body 
very  straight  and  stiff  and  allows  himself  to  fall  back- 
ward; the  player  l)eliind  him  catches  him  with  his 
hands  and  pushes  him  forward.  He  thus  swings 
way  forward  and  is  caught  by  the  other  player,  who 
pushes  him  back.  This  swinging  back  and  forward 
is  continued.  The  center  boy  must  be  of  a  little 
lighter  weight  than  the  two  who  catch  him,  and  must 
keep  his  body  rigid  throughout,  rocking  back  and 
forward  from  heel  to  toe. 

Personal  Combative  Exercises 

Indian  Wrestle 

Two  boys  lie  side  by  side  on  their  backs,  with  heads 
pointing  in  opposite  directions,  their  arms  securely 
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locked.  On  the  signal  "go"  each  raises  leg  nearest 
opponent  once,  twice  and  on  the  third  time  locks 
leg  with  other  fellow  and  attempts  to  turn  him  over. 

Rooster  Fight 

A  circle  is  drawn  upon  the  floor.  Two  players  squat 
within  it  and  place  a  stick  under  their  knees,  the 
arms  under  the  stick  and  hands  clasped  in  front  of 
the  knees.    Each  endeavors  to  tip  his  opponent  over. 

Line  Tug  of  War 

Class  is  divided  into  equal  lines  facing  each  other 
with  a  line  drawTi  on  the  floor  half  way  between. 
Upon  a  signal  each  man  tries  to  pull  the  man  oppo- 
site him  over  the  line  and  avoid  being  pulled  over 
himself.  A  score  is  counted  for  the  puller's  side 
whenever  he  succeeds  in  pulling  a  man  o\qv  the  line. 
The  side  having  the  most  scores  wins. 

Push  Tug  of  War 

Played  the  same  as  the  above  only  that  each  player 
tries  to  cross  the  line  into  his  opponent's  territory 
but  is  restrained  by  the  opposite  player  who  pushes 
him  back.  Then  those  succeeding  in  getting  across 
the  line  count  one  point  for  their  side. 

Games  and  Athletics 

Any  person  who  is  given  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
that  phase  of  physical  education  consisting  of  plays, 
games,  contests  and  athletics  must  understand  the  under- 
lying theories  and  principles  of  play  and  its  relation  to 
the  normal  growth  and  development  of  the  individual  if 
the  play  program  is  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the 
pupil.  This  will  mean  definite  training  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  through  a  course  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  play  or,  for  the  teacher  who  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  special  work,  it  will  mean  that  she  must 
read  and  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  many  books 
on  this  subject.  Names  of  such  books  will  be  found  in 
the  list  of  references  at  the  close. 

No  attemj)t  is  made  here  to  discuss  theory  in  detail,  but 
the  following  suggestions  will  serve  temporarily  as  a 
guide  to  the  teacher  while  she  is  making  a  further  study 
of  this  subject. 

a.    Values  of  Play 

(1)  Provides  for  healthful  development  and  effi- 
cient functioning  of  the  vital  organs  and  sys- 
tems through  vigorous,  enjoyable  exercise  in 
fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

(2)  Provides  opportimity  for  the  development  of 
wholesome  social  contacts  and  experiences.. 
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(3)  Provides  opportunity  for  development  and 
training  in  desirable  social  attitudes,  such  as 
fair  play,  good  sportsmanship,  subordination 
of  individual  to  group  interests,  etc. 

(4)  Provides  for  the  development  of  skills, 
strength  and  endurance. 

(5)  Provides  opportunity  for  exercise  in  race  old 
movements  as  running,  jumping,  climbing, 
throwing,  chasing,  fleeing,  etc. 

(6)  Stimulates  interest  in  wholesome  forms  of 
recreation. 

(7)  Provides  an  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  interest  and  skill  in  some  forms  of  whole- 
some recreation  that  can  be  carried  on  outside 
of  school  hours  and  during  adult  life. 

(8)  Provides  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain mental  processes  as  quick  thinking,  judg- 
ment, alertness,  etc. 

Guides  in  Selecting  Games  and  Athletics 

(1)  Keep  in  mind  the  ages,  sex  and  other  indi- 
vidual difterences  of  pupils. 

(2)  Be  acquainted  with  previous  play  experience 
of  pupils. 

(3)  Know  approximately  the  skills  that  have  been 
learned. 

(4)  Select  games  in  which  all  pupils  may  partici- 
pate actively  the  greater  part  of  the  period. 

(5)  Be  familiar  with  standards  for  boys  and  stand- 
ards for  girls. 

(6)  Use  activities  that  are  approved  and  safe  for 
each  group.  Do  not  depend  upon  common 
practice  for  your  selection.  In  games  of  high 
organization  girls  should  compete  only  with 
girls. 

(7)  Select  games  giving  consideration  to  logical 
progression,  i.  e.,  games  of  low  organization 
should  be  taught  and  learned  before  those  of 
high  organization,  for  example,  games  like 
dodge  ball,  end  ball,  newcomb  should  precede 
the  teaching  of  volley  ball. 

Hints  Concerning  the  Conducting  of  Games  for  the 
Teacher  or  Leader. 

(1)  When  the  group  is  small  (20-30)  the  teacher 
or  assistants  may  assume  direct  control  of  the 
whole  group,  when  it  is  larger,  the  group 
should  be  broken  up  into  units  in  charge  of 
leaders. 
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(2)  Games  of  high  organization  may  be  played  for 
a  longer  period,  without  loss  of  interest,  than 
games  of  low  organization. 

(3)  Select  games  whose  formation  leads  easily  from 
one  game  to  another  without  great  loss  of  time. 

(4)  Use  rotating  system  with  apparatus,  play  sup- 
plies, play  courts  and  games  involving  no 
equipment. 

(5)  It  is  preferable  to  have  pupils  know  a  few 
games  well,  than  to  try  to  play  a  large  number 
which  have  been  only  partly  learned. 

(6)  Keep  up  the  spirit  of  play.  Make  play  vigor- 
ous and  snappy.  Do  not  allow  the  period  to 
drag.  Plave  the  first  game  one  which  pupils 
enjoy. 

(7)  Keep  a  happy  medium  between  order  and  play. 

(8)  Keep  things  moving.  Do  not  give  lengthy 
rests. 

(9)  Always  insist  upon  fair  play,  good  sportsman- 
ship, obedience  to  the  rules. 

(10)  Know  the  game  thoroughly.  When  explain- 
ing it,  talk  briefly  and  to  the  point. 

(11)  To  introduce  a  new  game  of  low  organization 
name  it,  put  class  in  formation  to  play  it,  ex- 
plain it,  demonstrate  it,  ask  for  questions,  then 
start  it,  let  pupils  gain  idea  of  whole,  later 
practice  skills  and  fundamentals. 

(12)  If  a  game  is  not  going  well,  stop  it,  take  care 
of  the  difficulties,  restart  it. 

(13)  Train  players  to  respond  to  whistle  signal, — 
it  should  mean  only  one  thing,  "Stop  and 
listen. ' ' 

(14)  Never  attempt  to  explain  anything  until  quiet 
and  attention  are  absolute. 

(15)  Do  not  continue  to  play  a  game  when  you  see 
players  are  not  interested.  It  is  time  to  change 
or  to  teach  a  new  one. 

(16)  Provide  carry-over  interest  from  one  period  to 
another  through  regular  teams,  continued  con- 
tests, scores,  point  systems,  tournaments,  etc. 

List  of  Games  and  Activities 

It  is  essential  that  every  school  have  at  least  one 
good  book  of  games  for  the  use  of  their  teachers. 
Assuming  that  the  majority  of  schools  have  already 
provided  such  books,  descriptions  of  games  and  other 
activities  will  not  be  given  here  because  of  the  ex- 
tensive space  required.    Any  school  which  does  not 
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have  such  a  book  should  request  the  principal  to 
send  immediately  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Course 
of  Study  in  Physical  Education,  Grades  I-VIII,  and 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  "Sugges- 
tions for  a  Physical  Education  Program  for  Small 
Secondary  Schools,"  Series  No.  3,  and  "A  Brief 
Manual  of  Games  for  Organized  Play,"  by  Martha 
Spealonan.  These  will  provide  material  tempoT- 
ari]y. 

The  list  which  follows  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
teacher  in  selecting  games  and  other  activities. 
Practically  any  of  the  books  on  games  listed  in  the 
references  will  give  a  description  of  the  majority  of 
those  suggested  here. 

For  suggestions  in  regard  to  gradation  of  material 
consult  Wood  and  Cassidy  "The  New  Physical  Edu- 
cation," Agnes  Weyman's  "Education  Through 
Physical  Education"  and  "Physical  Education  Ac- 
tivities for  High  School  Girls"  by  Staff  of  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  University  of  Michigan. 


ACTWITIES  FOE  GIELS 


Prepubescent,  Pubescent  or  (early) 
Adolescent  Girls 


Adolescent  or  Mature  Girls 


Mass  Games  and  Other  Activities 


Approved 


Same  for  Both  Groups  of  Girls 


*Hill  Dill 

Fox  and  Geese 

Catch  Number  Ball 

Catcher  Ball 
*Duck  on  the  Rock 

Cross  Tag 

Curtain  Ball 
*Last  Couple  Out 

Prisoner's  Base 

Black  and  White 

Stealing  Sticks 

Club  Snatch 
*  Three  Deep  and  variations 
*Potato  Race 


^Shuttle  Relay 
All  Up  Relay 
Club  Guard 

* Stunts 
Hiking- 
Mountain  Climbing 
Skating 
Paddling 

Horseback  Riding 
Rowing 
Bicycling 
Roller  Skating 
Swimming 


*Refers  to  the  Course  of  Study  in  Physical  Education,  Grades  I-VIII,  in  which  description 
of  games  will  be  found. 
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Gaines  of  Higher  Organization 


Approved 


*Dodgeball 
*End  Ball 
*Newcomb 
*Volley  Ball 
Giant  Volley  Ball 

*  Captain  Ball 
*Captain  Basketball 

Punch  Ball 

*  Corner  Ball 
Drive  Ball 

*Long  Ball 
Playground  Baseball 
Indoor  Baseball 
Handball 
Tennis 
Quoits 
Archery 


Same  as  in  left  column  and, 
Nine  Court  Basketball 
Basketball — girls'  rules 
Soccer — (modified  rules) 
Field  Hockey 
Field  Ball 


Doubtful 


Basketball  in  Competition  (early 

adolescence) 
Soccer    (early  adolescence) 


Condemned 


Football 

Basketball — boys'  rules 
Soccer — boys'  rules 


Basketball — boys'  rules 
Football 

Soccer — boys'  rules 


Track  and  Field  Events 
Approved 


Short  Dashes  up  to  50  Yards 
Throwing  Events 

Jumping   Events   for   Form  (with 

soft  pit) 
Hurdling  for  Form 
Hurdling  for  Speed   (short  distance 

— low  hurdles — 18  inches) 
Walking  for  Speed  (short  distances) 
Obstacle  Races 
Short  Relay  Races 
Novelty  Events 


Same  as  left  column  and, 
Dashes  up  to  75  Yards 
High  Jump  (soft  pit) 
Hurdling  for  Speed  to  60  Yards  (2 
feet  hurdles) 


Douhtful 


High  Jump  for  Height 
Broad  Jump  for  Distance 


High  Jump  for  Height  in  Competition 
Broad  Jump  for  Distance 


"Refers  to  the  Course  of  Study  in  Physical  Education,  Grades  I-VIII,  in  which  description 
of  games  will  be  found. 
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Condemned 


Long  Runs  for  Speed 

Throwing  Heavy  Weights 

High  Jump  for  Height  in  Competition 

All  Jumps  for  Height  or  Distance 

Indoors 
High  Hurdles 
Cross  Country  Running 
Pole  Vault 
Shot  Put 

Broad  Jump  for  Distance  in  Compe- 
tition 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump    (Difficult  to 
provide  soft  pit) 


Long  Runs  for  Speed 
Long  Walks  for  Speed 
High  Jump  Indoors  for  Height 
Broad  Jump  for  Distance 
Hop,  Step  and  Jump    (Difficult  to 
provide  soft  pit) 


Obstacle  Race 
Potato  Race 
All  Up  Relay 
Egg  and  Spoon  Race 
Flag  Relay 
Toss  and  Catch  Relay 
Basketball  Throvi^  Relay 
Various  Relays 


Popular  Events  and  Relays 

Same  as  in  left  column 


ACTWITIES  FOR  BOYS 


Prepubescent  Boys 


Pubescent  or  Adolescent  Boys 


See  Popular  Events  and  Relays  un- 
der Track  and  Field  Events 


Mass  Games  and  Other  Activities 
Approved 

See  list  for  girls  under  same  heading       Same  as  left  column 
See  Popular  Events  and  Relays  un- 
der Track  and  Field  Events 
Add— 

Bull  in  the  Ring 

Battle  Ball 

Bombardment 

Touchfootball 

War 

Stunts 

Games  of  Higher  Organization 
App7'ovcd 


Baseball   (preferably  playground) 

Tennis 

Handball 

Soccer 

Volley  Ball 

Golf 

Field  Hockey 


All  major  and  minor  sports  for  boys 
below  the  senior  high  school  level, 
except  football.  Periods  should  be 
shortened  and  rest  periods  intro- 
duced— eight  minute  quarters  in 
basketball — ten  minute  quarters  in 
soccer. 
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Doubtful 

Basketball  in  Competition 
Long  Periods   of   Soccer  or  Field 
Hockey 


Condemned 


Football 


Track  and  Field  Events 


Approved 


Dashes  up  to  40  Yards  for  5th 

6th  Grade  Boys 
Dashes  up  to  100  Yards  for  7th 

8th  Grade  Boys 
Running  High  Jump 
Hop,  Step  and  a  Jump 
Broad  Jumps 

8   lbs.  Shot  Put  for  7th  and 

Grade  Boys 
Relays  up  to  160  Yards  for  5th 

6th  Grade  Boys  (4  members 

team) 

Relays  up  to  400  Yards  for  7th 
8th  Grade  Boys  (4  members 
team) 


and 


and 


8th 

and 
to  a 

and 
to  a 


Dashes— 40,  50,  60,  75,  100 

220  and  300  Yards  after  extended 

period  of  training 
Relay  Races — 440  Yards.   Each  boy 

to  run  110  Yards 

880  Yards.   Each  boy 

to  run  220  yards. 
Running  High  Jump 
Running  Broad  Jump 
Pole  Vault 

8  and  12  lbs.  Shot  Put 
220  Yard  Low  Hurdles 


12  lbs.  Shot  Put 
Pole  Vault 

Discus — Element  of  danger 
Javelin — Element  of  danger 


Long  Dashes- 
Hammer  Throwing 


Runs^eOO,  880, 


Douhtfid 

Middle  Distance 

1000  Yards 
Distance  Runs  2  or  3  Miles  or  Cross 
Country  Running 

Condemned 

120,  220,  440  Yards  440  Yard  Dash  and  Mile  Relay 

4  or  5  Mile  Cross  Country  Running 
Javelin — Not  on  physiological 
grounds  but  because  of  the  danger 
in  county  play  day  meets 
Hammer — See  above  statement 
Discus — See  above  statement 


Popular  Events  and  Relays 


Tunnel  Ball 
Newspaper  Relay 
Ov€r  and  Under  Relay 
Skin  the  Snake 
Obstacle  Race 
Basketball  Relay 
Three-legged  Race 

Sack  Race 
Potato  Race 
Newcomb  Ball 


Obstacle  Race 
Rescue  Race 
Medley  Race 

Baseball  Throw  for  Distance 
Batting  the  Baseball  for  Distance 
Baseball  Throw  at  Second  Base 
Running  to  First  Base  for  Time  on 

Batted  Ball 
Free  Throwing  (basketball) 
Three-legged  Race 
Potato  Race 
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Piopiilar  Events 

Playground  Ball 
Volley  Ball 
Dodgeball 
Center  Ball  Tag 
Three  Deep 
All  Up  Relay 
War 

Corner  Ball 
Stride  Ball 
Figure  Eight  Relay 
Stunts 

Jump  Stick  Relay 
Forward  Passing  Relay 


and  Relays  Continued 

Tug  of  War  •  '  ■ 

Volley  Ball 
Playground  Ball 
Dodgeball 

Horseshoes  and  Quoits 
Swat  Tag 

Three  Deep  with  Variations 
Indian  Club  Relay 
Wheelbarrow  Race 
Touch  Football 
Fence  Vault 
Throwing  at  a  Target 
War 


e.     Game  Fundamentals 


First  Step: 


(1)  Their  Importance 

It  is  important  to  teach  game  fundamentals  because  they  are 
movements  wliieh  are  employed  many  times  in  games  and  the 
success  and  enjoyment  of  the  game  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  skill  of  these  various  movements.  The  prac- 
tice of  and  drill  in  the  technique  of  these  movements  offers 
an  opportunity  for  mass  instruction.  Much  of  this  material 
lends  itself  well  to  adaptability  to  limited  space  either  in- 
doors or  out-of-doors.  One  outstanding  feature  is  that  the 
activities  have  a  high  seasonal  interest. 

(2)  Method  of  Teaching  Game  Fundamentals 

In  planning  to  teach  the  technicjue  of  a  cer- 
tain game,  certain  isolated  movements  which 
are  fundamental  to  the  game  should  be  selected 
for  teaching  and  drill.  Usually  only  one  of 
these  movement's  is  taken  at  a  time.  It  might 
later  be  combined  with  other  movements.  The 
movement,  such  as  shooting  for  a  basket,  is 
demon.strated  and  explained  then  the  class, 
w^hich  is  in  an  open  order  formation,  ]iractices 
on  this  movement,  all  working  at  one  time. 
The  equipment  is  not  used.  The  teacher 
should  correct  and  assist  until  the  movements 
are  fairly  well  perfected. 

Practice  work  with  game  equii^ment.  The 
teacher  should  devise  a  plan  from  i^ractice  and 
drill  according  to  the  amount  of  available 
equipment. 

Third  Step:  The  lesson  should  usually  include  a  game 
which  utilizes  the  game  fundamentals  which 
have  been  taught  thus  giving  more  drill  in 
technique  and  yet  having  the  added  interest 
accorded  by  the  competition. 


Second  Step : 
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(3)    Outline   of  Fundamentals  for  Certain  Popular  Athletic 
Games 

Consult  list  of  references  for  books  giving  detailed  instruc- 
tions in  these  games 

Field  Hockey   (Boys  and  Girls) 


How  to  hold  the  stick 
The  strokes 

a.  The  drive 

b.  Push  pass 

c.  The  scoop  stroke 

d.  Left  hand  lunge 

e.  Eeverse  stroke 


3.  Dribbling 

4.  Receiving  the  ball 

5.  Fielding 

6.  Position  play 

7.  Team  play 


Soccer   (Boys  and  Girls) 


Kicking  and  passing 

a.  Inside  of  foot 

b.  Outside  of  foot 

c.  Heel 

d.  Toe  (top  of  instep) 
Volleying 


3.  Heading 

4.  Dribbling 

5.  Shooting 

6.  Trapping 

7.  Interception  and  tackling 

8.  Position  play 

9.  Team  play 


Football  (Boys) 


1.  Carrying  the  ball 

2.  Recovering  the  ball 

a.  Ball  at  rest 

b.  Ball  rolling 

c.  Falling  on  the  ball 

3.  Passing 

a.  Forward  passing 
(1)  Standing 

On  the  move 

Receiver    moving  away 
from  passer 
Passing  for  accuracy 
Passing  for  distance 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
(5) 


b.  Passing  from  center 

(1)  Spiral  pass 

(2)  End  over  end 

4.  Kicking 

a.  Punting 

b.  Drop  kicking 

c.  Place  kicking 

5.  Receiving  punt 

6.  Tackling 

7.  Blocking 

8.  Position  play 

9.  Team  play 


Volley  Ball  (Boys  and  Girls) 


1.  Sem-ing 

a.  Over  or  under  arm 

b.  Overhand 

c.  Underhand 

2.  Defense 

a.  Balls  below  shoulder  level 

b.  Balls  above  shoulder  level 

c.  Balls  to  the  right 

d.  Balls  to  the  left 

e.  Net -balls 

f.  Far  awav  balls 


3.  Passing 

a.  Set  up 

b.  Volleying 

4.  The  attack 
Straight  ahead 

b.  Trappings 

c.  Slice 

d.  Cut^ 

e.  Reverse 

f.  English 

g.  Lob 

h.  Arch 

5.  Team  play 
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BasJcethall  (Girls) 


1.  Passing 

a.  Underhand 

b.  Overhead 

c.  Chest 

d.  Side  arm  to  side 

e.  Backward  underhand 

f.  Overarm 

g.  Overhand 

h.  The  bounce 

2.  Catching 

3.  Guarding 

4.  Dodge 


5.  Pivot 

6.  Dribble 

7.  Juggle 

8.  Shooting 

a.  Two  hand  shots 

(1)  Underhand 

(2)  Overhead 

(3)  Chest 

(4)  Cross  body 

b.  One  hand 

9.  Position  play 
10.  Team  play 


Basketball  (Boys) 


1.  Catching 

a.  Above  waist 

b.  Below  waist 

c.  Above  head 

d.  At   sides,   above   and  below 
waist 

2.  Passing 

a.  Chest 

b.  Underarm 

c.  Underhand 

d.  Overhead 

e.  Side  arm  to  side 

f.  Backward  underhand 

g.  Bounce 

h.  Shoulder 

i.  Over  arm  or  hook 


3.  Goal  shooting 

a.  Field  shots 

b.  Free  throws 

4.  Pivoting  and  turning 

5.  Dribbling 

6.  Guarding 

7.  Jumping 

8.  Dodging  and  feinting 

9.  Position  play 
10.  Team  play 
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VI   REFERENCES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Theory  and  Principles 

Hetherington,  C.  W.,  The  School  Program  in  Physical  Education.  New  York: 
World  Book  Company.  1923.  p.  132. 

Williams,  J.  E.,  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  Philadelphia:  W.  B. 
Saunders.  1927.  p.  481. 
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Lehman,  H.  C,  and  Witty,  P.  A.,  The  Psychology  of  Play  Activities.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes.  1927.  p.  242, 

Practical  Activities 

Dances 

Burchenal,  Elizabeth,  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games.  New  York: 
G.  Schrimer.  1909. 

Dances  of  the  People.    New  York:   G.  Schrimer.  1913. 
Frost,  Helen,  The  Clog  Dance  Book.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes.  1921.  p.  40. 
Ryan,  Grace  L.,  Dances  of  Our  Pioneers.    New  York:    A.  S.  Barnes. 
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Music  Supplement  to  Folk  Dancing  for  High  School  Girls.  Extension 
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Games  and  Athletics 
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Frost,  H.,  and  Wardlaw,  C.  D.,  Basketball  and  Indoor  Baseball  for 
Women.    New  York:  C.  Scribner's  Sons.    1923.    p.  154. 
Frymer,  Alice  W.,  Basketball  for  Women.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes. 
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1925.  p.  257. 

Staley,  S.  C,  Games,  Contests  and  Relays.    New  York:   A.  S.  Barnes. 
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Smith,  H.  W.,  and  Coops,  H.  L.,  Play  Days.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes. 
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Pamphlets,  Magazines  and  Information 
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